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AOMEMAKING for boys is not a 
'@ new idea in education today, but 
the questions confronting a 
teacher who wishes to do some- 
thing about it in her community are: “What 
shall I teach the boys?” and “How shall I 
teach it?” 

If “education is to teach pupils to do 
better the desirable activities they will per- 
form anyway,” then we as home economics 
teachers must consider what activities a 
young man performs. Some pertinent 
questions that we should ask ourselves are: 
What are the human wants of young men at 
the vocational age level? What are experi- 
ences they are having or are going to have? 
How can these experiences be made satis- 
factory and worth while? 

Young men think of life in terms of what 
they are going to do to earn a living. To 
have a share in the world of work is the 
ambition of every worth-while individual, 
but he must remember that earning a living 
is not the whole of life. It occupies only 
about eight hours, or one-third of the day, 
a proportion which may decrease as the 
machine age advances. We should see to 
it that all subjects studied as a part of the 
school curriculum contribute toward these 
ends: his responsibility as a member of the 
family, his habits regarding food, his choice 
of clothing, his buying habits, his recreation, 
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his social behavior, and his efforts toward 
personal improvement that will lead to 
progress in his chosen vocation. 

The Milwaukee Vocational School has 
attempted to include in the boy’s curricu- 
lum as many of these phases as possible. 
To do this, it was necessary to set up a basic 
pattern common to the three divisions of 
the school program—the homemaking, the 
industrial, and the commercial. This pat- 
tern provides for two’periods of vocational 
work, two periods of social science, one of 
cultural and avocational interest, and one 
of “home problems.” It is the “home 
problems belt” running through the four- 
year curriculum that is being discussed in 
this paper, with particular attention to the 
training received by the young men. 

Some of the homemaking courses for boys 
are elective, some required. Some are one 
period in length, others two periods. Some 
are taught by women trained in home eco- 
nomics, others by men who have specialized 
in social science. Some of the classes are 
attended by both boys and girls; in others, 
they are taught separately. The subject 
matter has been graduated to the age, 
interests, and needs of the group being 
taught. Common sense has been our guide 
in setting up the classes for the various 
aspects of work offered. 

In developing an integrated school pro- 
gram centering around present-day life 
activities, a splendid opportunity is pre- 
sented for the use of home economics mate- 
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rial. The courses offered at present to the 
young men of the school center around vari- 
ous phases of foods, clothing, management, 
consumer education, social behavior, and 
art appreciation in the home. 

A. Foods. In foods, the first course 
offered to our young men between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age is a “try-out” 
course in the foods trades. It gives the 
students selected experiences in several 
phases of work which help them decide 
whether they wish to specialize in certain 
fields, such as in the work of a hotel chef, 
a baker, ora butcher. If so, they may later 
elect an intensive training course in cater- 
ing, in hotel cookery, in commercial baking, 
or in meat marketing and management. 

The catering class is open to both boys 
and girls. It aims to give the student 
training in food preparation; ability to plan 
menus for restaurants, for family meals in 
the home, and for special occasions; and to 
develop the fundamental skills necessary to 
prepare food in large quantities. This 
course is taught in connection with a course 
in table setting and service, so that all food 
prepared is properly served to those who 
need training in table etiquette. The re- 
lated subjects give the students an idea of 
the requirements of the catering trade, 
opportunities for both boys and girls in this 
field, and information bearing on the plan- 
ning of menus, marketing, and preparation 
of food. 

The course in hotel cookery is also open 
to both boys and girls and is planned to give 
help to those interested in preparing food 
in large quantities for hotels, cafeterias, 
institutions, or lunchrooms. Practical ex- 
perience is secured in our school cafeteria 
under the competent supervision of our 
cafeteria cook. 

The course in commercial baking is open 
only to boys and leads definitely toward a 
vocation. The work differs from home 
baking in the quantities and the equipment 
used. The course also includes some work 
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in food chemistry, analysis of flours, dough 
tests, and some cake decorating. 

Another course for boys only is the one in 
meat marketing and management. This 
prepares boys to enter the butcher trade. 
It is supplemented by a meat-cutting course 
in the evening school, where boys may get 
practical experience in actual meat cutting. 

The four courses just described train defi- 
nitely toward a vocation and also help the 
boys gain a knowledge of food standards, 
table service, food costs, food storage, and 
causes of food spoilage. Foods work is also 
offered in the school from another angle— 
the avocational—in the form of boys’ camp- 
cookery clubs. 

In these camp-cookery clubs we hope 
that the boys who have a keen love for 
camping and the out-of-doors will find 
pleasure and enjoyment in the preparation 
of food for camp life. The food prepared 
is that suitable for each meal of the day, 
and little or no equipment is used, as would 
be necessary when camping. The recipes 
call for a minimum of preparation, and 
dishes are chosen which require short 
periods of cookery yet are high in food 
value. In addition to food preparation, 
the boys study such topics as the various 
types of camps and tents, overnight camp 
kits, how to tie knots used in camping, and 
how to render first aid. 

B. Clothing. In clothing, three courses 
are offered: care of clothing, selection of 
clothing, and tailoring. These courses take 
on greater significance to the boys as soon 
as they realize that a man’s appearance may 
help or hinder him in getting a job and in 
making acquaintances. Since problems in 
clothing are personal, separate classes 
taught by men are conducted. 

Under care of clothing such topics as the 
following have been included: removal of 
spots; cleaning and pressing of trousers, 
coats, ties; care and washing of boys’ 
sweaters; care of hats and caps, scarfs and 
mufflers, overcoats, suede and leather 
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jackets; washing of leather and fabric 
gloves and of silk and wool socks; care of 
shoes and rubbers; and some practical work 
on patching, darning, and sewing on 
buttons. 

To make all of this function in the lives 
of these boys, the school has set up a special 
room known as the Boys’ Service Room (or, 
to use the more popular title given by the 
students, the Boys’ Slick-up Room) in 
which a boy has the opportunity actually to 
remove spots in the coat or trousers he is 
wearing to school that day and to press 
them. Wash basins and a kit for polishing 
shoes are provided, as is also a large triple 
mirror so that the boys may see themselves 
as others see them. This service is espe- 
cially valuable when young men are sent out 
directly from the school to apply for jobs. 
Last year over 21,000 contacts were made 
by boys and men who used the services in 
this room. An attendant who can instruct 
boys in these services is always in charge. 
(A similar service is available to the girls 
in the school.) 

In the course on selection of clothing, the 
boys are given an appreciation of how to 
select clothes appropriate for various occa- 
sions; how to keep within one’s income and 
needs; the importance of good grooming and 
posture; color and color combinations for 
men; line in men’s clothing; important facts 
about tailoring; essential facts regarding 
materials; the selection of all the usual 
garments and accessories. 

In construction of men’s clothing, a 
course in tailoring is offered to those boys 
who think they wish to enter this vocation. 
In a preparatory course the students are 
taught how to hold the needle, how to use 
the thimble, proper position at work, differ- 
ent stitches used in tailoring and their 
appropriate uses, the use and care of the 
power sewing machine, repairing, and the 
correct procedure in pressing. 

After this preparatory course, a student 
may choose one of the following courses: 
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repairing and pressing or general tailoring. 
Related work is also included consisting of 
shrinkage of materials, kinds of fabrics, 
textile tests, a study of men’s styles, pack- 
ing and shipping of garments. 

C. Management. In the management 
courses for boys, we include home manage- 
ment; a study of personal budgets, thus 
helping boys in the management of their 
money; and a study of legal problems which 
helps them in the management of legal 
affairs, either immediate or in the near 
future. 

The course in home management helps 
the young man to understand the need for 
proper planning and provision for a family, 
the wise expenditure of one’s income, home 
financing, house planning, building, and 
furnishing, and the renting and leasing of 
property, all of which is just as necessary 
for the boy as for the girl. He also needs 
to know the importance of a home, of 
family life, of being trained to consider the 
part he plays with regard to the sharing of 
its responsibilities and its management. 

The course in personal budgets helps the 
boys to understand what young people of 
their age and in similar circumstances 
should accept as a reasonable share of the 
family income as long as they are dependent 
on their parents for support. They need 
to discuss such problems as the amount of 
money on which a man can safely marry, a 
fair way of handling money in the home, 
the advisability of the wife’s working out- 
side the home after marriage. Standard 
family budgets are considered after a boy’s 
individual needs have been studied. 

The course in legal problems helps our 
young men (as well as our young women) 
to become familiar with common legal 
knowledge that everyone should have if 
home life is to function smoothly; to develop 
a sincere regard for law; to acquire knowl- 
edge useful in governing personal conduct; 
to recognize danger signals and learn when 
to seek legal advice and assistance; and to 
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learn how to weigh facts, form conclusions, 
and express opinions regarding such matters 
as insurance, sales contracts, responsibility 
of motorists, writing checks, importance of 
one’s signature, rights of minors, making 
a will. 

D. Consumer education. In consumer 
education, separate courses have been de- 
veloped for the young men and the young 
women of our school. In general, the 
course for boys aims to make a young man 
a wiser and more intelligent buyer, to give 
essential knowledge about goods commonly 
purchased, and to inform him of tricks in 
selling which may work counter to his 
interests as a buyer. The course includes 
such topics as: need for consumer education; 
basis for selecting and buying foods; food 
fads; a study of fibers and fabrics used in 
men’s clothing; a study of various home 
furnishings, shaving gear and soap, elec- 
trical gadgets for young men; a study of 
tooth pastes, patent medicines, laws pro- 
tecting the consumer, and methods of 
buying. 

E. Social behavior. As one’s world en- 
larges, business associations and new friend- 
ships are formed and a broader knowledge 
of how to get along with others becomes of 
value toa young man. Therefore, several 
courses in social behavior have been set up 
for the boys, including etiquette, social rela- 
tions, social hygiene, and various social 
clubs. 

In etiquette, the same course is taught to 
both the young men and the young women 
of the school, but in separate classes. This 
course aims to develop an appreciation of 
accepted social customs and to help young 
people acquire ease of manner by studying 
and putting into practice certain approved 
rules of conduct. It includes such topics 
as marks of good breeding, good manners on 
the street, on the streetcar, in automobiles, 
at school, in a restaurant, at the theater and 
movies, on trains and in hotels, in business 
and at home, at a party ora dance. Some 
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very practical situations in etiquette have 
been developed in our course on table set- 
ting and service, and we hope also to work 
out practical situations in our newly com- 
pleted school apartment. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
whether separate or mixed classes in eti- 
quette should be conducted. In mixed 
classes, boys and girls have an opportunity 
to discuss problems in the light of each 
other’s points of view, although boys of 
adolescent age might be too self-conscious 
to discuss freely their ideas in the presence 
of the opposite sex. 

The course in social relations also is 
taught to boys separately. It includes 
some child study, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of right attitudes toward younger 
brothers and sisters and other members of 
the family, and helps young men realize the 
necessity for maintaining an open mind 
toward their own problems of living. The 
work centers around these topics: the boy 
in relation to his family, the boy and his 
personality, his choice of friends, and his 
relation to society at large. 

A place has been provided in the boys’ 
curriculum for a course in social hygiene. 
It will be developed along the same lines as 
the girls’ course which has been taught suc- 
cessfully in our school for the past ten years 
or more and the results of which are usually 
noted in the changed attitudes and behavior 
on the part of the students who have taken 
it. This course includes a study of hygiene 
in its relation to health, a study of present- 
day social problems in relation to future 
happiness, a study of physical changes, 
reproduction, the importance of a good 
inheritance, the choice of companions, mar- 
riage as an ideal, and home betterment for 
the future. 

A practical phase of social behavior has 
been developed through boys’ clubs, of 
which the “Fun-Without-Cost Club” is an 
example. This club was created with two 
purposes in mind: first, to provide activities 
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suitable for individual and group participa- 
tion in the hope of stimulating interest in 
wholesome recreation ; and, second, toinclude 
sports and games that may be ultimately 
added to home and community recreation. 
Each game is presented as simply as pos- 
sible so that the fundamental principles are 
mastered and the student is not only able 
to play it himself but to teach it to others. 
Such games as shuffleboard, table tennis, 
horseshoe pitching, bean bag, chess, and 
checkers are included. 

F. Appreciation courses. Appreciation 
courses in art and music have been provided 
for the boys as well as for the girls. Besides 
the regular music courses which help them 
appreciate music in their homes, the school 
has organized glee clubs for those who wish 
to participate in chorus and choir work. 
Much practice is given in singing the various 
parts, and usually a program open to the 
public is given at the close of the school 
year. 

Thus far only those home economics 
courses open to young men in our day 
school classes have been discussed. Similar 
courses are offered to adults in our evening 
school, including work in foods, clothing, 
consumer education, and family and social 
relations. 

In foods, four different types of courses 
are offered. They include a_ bachelor’s 
dinner course for those who live in bachelor 
apartments and wish to know how to do 
some of their own cooking; foods in relation 
to health, which is a basic nutrition course 
for adults; a course in hotel cookery, which 
has been attended by a number of men 
working in restaurants or cooking in C.C.C. 
camps; and a course in cake decorating, 
which helps those working in commercial 
bakeries. 
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In the clothing course, work is offered 
mainly in tailoring, which helps in a prac- 
tical way those who are working or hope to 
work in tailor shops. 

In consumer education, a course entitled 
Better Buying has been offered to both men 
and women. It considers the problem of 
buying wisely and getting full value for the 
money expended. The relative quality and 
usefulness of various goods are studied in 
relation to price, and examples of misrepre- 
sentation are discussed. 

The course in social relations open to 
adults considers the importance of the home 
in the development of social relationships 
of individual family members. It includes 
a study of family relationships, business and 
social relationships, and personality devel- 
opment; next year there will be an oppor- 
tunity in our new school apartment for 
experience in more lifelike situations. 

In concluding, it may be well to remind 
ourselves that as home economics teachers 
we need constantly to study the changing 
needs and wants of the young men of our 
day and age. Although units of work are 
being offered to boys in many schools 
throughout the country, the offerings on 
the whole are limited and are lacking in 
breadth of view and richness of content. 
We need to do our part in getting the public, 
the school administrators, and perhaps even 
ourselves to recognize the richness of offer- 
ings in home economics that may be made 
in educating all youth, both boys and girls. 
The compensation for our careful planning 
and effort will come to us in the satisfaction 
of having stimulated the interest and 
enthusiasm not only of the young men in 
our community but of their parents as well. 
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BUYING HOUSEHOLD GOODS BY CONTRACT 
LITA BANE ann RUTH CRAWFORD FREEMAN 


TIME of rising prices and lagging 
o wages and salary scales always 
Aj sets household buyers looking 
w for practical ways to maintain 
their standard of living. Such a situation 
prevails now, and Illinois home account 
keepers have found a new and profitable 
use for their accounts. 

Of the thousand Illinois farm and town 
homemakers keeping accounts this year, a 
few have kept records for a continuous ten- 
year period, while nearly one-fifth have kept 
continuous records for at least three years. 
The analysis of these continuous records 
gives the individual family the proportion 
of the income spent for the different divi- 
sions of the budget such as food, clothing, 
and the rest, in relation to changing income 
and changing prices. The records also 
give the quantities and price range of differ- 
ent commodities used during the year; for 
example, the number of pairs of shoes and 
hose needed by all members of the family, 
the number of pounds of flour, the number 
of bushels of potatoes, and other types of 
purchases frequently made. In addition, 
the length of time between repeat purchases 
of such articles as coats, galoshes, canning 
supplies are given in these continuous 
records. 

The information enables families to pre- 
dict a year in advance what most of their 
needs will be. As they are planning their 
spending, they not only plan the distribu- 
tion of the income but make quantity bud- 
gets in different divisions of spending. 
These are based on past experiences, with 
the adjustments made necessary by ex- 
pected income changes and changing prices 
or by other facts influencing their wants. 


In the past, this is as far as the budgets 
have been used, no conscious effort having 
been made to employ the information on 
quantities used to obtain reduced costs in 
buying. 

Most of the buying for the home has 
been on the hand-to-mouth basis. Some 
families feel they are very intelligent buyers 
if they take advantage of week-end specials, 
without relating their buying to needs 
over any longer period than one week. 
For example, many families buy a single 
five-pound bag of sugar whenever it is 
needed, rather than buy more at one time 
though they know that the family uses 
say 25 pounds of sugar a month or 300 
pounds a year; or one package of prepared 
breakfast cereal is bought at 13 cents, when 
the family uses on the average six packages 
a month. 

A few commodities for the house are 
already purchased on the basis of a yearly 
supply by many families. Among these is 
coal, which is often purchased in the sum- 
mer to get the benefit of cheaper prices. 
Canned goods for the winter are frequently 
contracted for in the summer, thus giving 
the merchant a more stable basis on which 
to make his purchases, even to the point 
of buying the complete output of some 
canning plants. Some of the profits from 
such a deal have been passed on to the 
quantity buyer of canned goods. Other 
supplies which some families purchase in 
quantity in order to cut the cost are soap 
by the box and gasoline by the tankful. 

During times of rising prices, we have 
had examples of the quantities which 
families will buy in advance. Just before 
the processing taxes were put on wheat and 
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cotton products, many farm families in 
Illinois purchased flour in two- and three- 
barrel lots, and some families purchased 
two- and three-year supplies of sheets and 
pillowcases. As Secretary Wallace has said 
recently, “Most of us are producer-minded, 
not consumer-minded. But this can 
change rapidly if the cost of living should 
rise another 20 or 30 points.” The increas- 
ing costs of consumption goods will be 
sufficient incentive for many families to 
study the quantities of certain kinds of 
goods used over a year or more and attempt 
to buy before they go up in price. 

A family with a year’s plan for spending, 
divided according to quantities of different 
articles needed, will be able to contract in 
advance for their year’s supply with the 
various merchants who deal in different 
types of commodities needed by the family. 

Articles of food and clothing used by a 
town family are listed in the accompanying 
tables. Many other commodities for the 
home could also be listed, such as all the 
frequent and infrequent furnishings and 
equipment purchases and articles for per- 
sonal use. The list for a farm family 
would differ somewhat from that of a town 
family. Its advance order list would 
include overalls, husking mittens, and high- 
top boots, three items which together con- 
sume on an average of one-fifth of the total 
clothing budget of farm operators on a $700 
or less cash living level. On the other 
hand, the farm family’s list will not include 
as many different items of food because 
much of the family food supply is ordinarily 
produced at home. 

Such advance contracts will not only 
give the family a discount from the mer- 
chant because the advance information will 
make it possible for him to buy more wisely, 
but it will prevent paying higher prices if 
these goods purchased should advance in 
price during this period. 

When the season for wholesale purchasing 
arrived, the retail merchant who had such 
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advance knowledge of the consumer de- 
mand for different commodities would 
know definitely what to buy for some of his 
customers and would not have to buy on 
the basis of what customers purchased last 
year. He could probably also limit the 
variety of goods purchased. Ifthe advance 
calls from most of his customers were for 
only six or eight different kinds of cheese, 
that would save stocking the twenty differ- 
ent varieties be had been carrying and 
losing money on the kinds less frequently 
purchased. The shoe merchant generally 
feels it necessary to buy all sizes of shoes in 
the line he is carrying. Then at the end of 
the season, he takes a loss on the unsold 
pairs, which are generally the less popular 
sizes. If he knew in advance the sizes of 
shoes worn by a large proportion of his 
customers and the number to be purchased 
by each, he could buy accordingly. 

With such information, a very definite 
saving could be made and passed on to the 
customers who contract in advance for a 
year’s supply of certain goods. The plan 
is still too new for the merchants consulted 
to be sure how much saving can be thus 
passed on to the consumer. Moreover, 
the number of families entering into such a 
plan with a given merchant may influence 
the amount of saving possible to pass on 
to the consumer. One shoe merchant 
thought that in his type of business from 
10 to 15 per cent might easily be possible 
under such a plan. Another said he 
thought it might be possible to allow, say, 
10 per cent discount to customers who 
would contract to spend their budget 
allowance in certain commodities at bis 
store during the year. Still another mer- 
chant said, 

Just think, if we had known early in the fall how 
many potatoes our customers were going to buy 
before the next crop was ready, we could have saved 
our customers about 30 per cent on their potato cost 
for the year. We had an opportunity to make a 


specially good buy, and adequate storage space, but 
were afraid to buy very many bushels. 
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Think what it will mean to the retail 
merchant and to the consumer if the mer- 
chants have signed contracts with a large 
number of their responsible customers as 
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could be delivered on the basis of a pound 
a week during the year; 300 pounds of 
sugar might be ordered, to be delivered in 
100-pound bags, one just before canning 


TABLE 1 
1936-37 clothing buying contract for town family of husband, wife, son (8), and daughter (5) 

ARTICLE QUANTITY SIZE FOR WHOM | 

4 pr. 8 Son 7.00 
1 pr. 8 Son 1.75 
4 pr. 5 Daughter 8.00 
tans 10 pr. 11 Husband 3.50 
15 pr. 9 Wife 13.00 
Hose. . 7 pr. 5} Daughter 2.00 
aun 5 16 Husband 8.00 
Psievatinmsctheskssehessnd 5 8 Son 5.00 
1 40 Husband 22.50 
11 20 Wife 78.00 
20 Wife 25.00 
2 Husband 7.00 
3 Wife 12.00 
7 8 Son 10.00 
1 6 Daughter 9.50 
10 6 Daughter 22.00 
3 Husband 3.00 
5 Son 5.00 
4 Wife 9.00 
Foundation garment............... 1 Wife 14.50 
Sleeping garments................. 2 Husband 2.50 
Sleeping garments................. 2 Wife 6.00 
$330.25 


to the kind and quantity of certain goods 
they would take during the year. By such 
a plan, specified dates of delivery during 
the year could be made; for example, 52 
pounds of coffee might be ordered, but it 


time, one in the fall, and one in the spring. 
Since the merchant would also specify to 
the producer or manufacturer correspond- 
ing times for delivery, it would not be neces- 
sary for the consumer to pay for the article 
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until delivered. This would be a very 
desirable feature, both to the merchant 
and customer, in that it would avoid large 
outlays of money far in advance of the need 
of the articles. 

The co-operation between the merchants 
and their contracted customers will have 
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goods at a lower price, transactions will be 
difficult. The customer will be held to his 
contract for the rest of the year, but if he 
does not think he is getting a square deal 
he will not be likely to deal with the same 
merchant again another year. 

It would not be necessary for a family to 


TABLE 2 
1937-38 contract list for staple food commodities for town family of six 
ARTICLE QUANTITY TOBE FILLEDIN. | IN 1936-37" 

6 pkg. 1.80 
18 pkg. 2.34 
Ready-to-eat breakfast cereals...............-. 72 1-lb. pkg. 9.36 
1 Ib. .50 
30 pkg. 1.50 

$116.28 


* Purchased in small quantities, not by contract. 


** Family buys bread. 


to be of a high standard if they continue to 
do business together year after year. The 
keen merchant who is able to make a par- 
ticularly good buy on certain articles and 
pass the added savings on to the contracted 
buyers will be able to hold his customers. 
But as soon as the customer finds that other 
merchants are selling the same quality 


contract at one time for all the commodities 
it needed for the whole year, but it would 
consult with the retail merchant as to the 
wholesale marketing season for the different 
items and place the contracts accordingly. 
For food materials, a late summer contract 
would probably be best, since by that time 
a farm family will know the proportion of 


the total supply that will be produced and 
canned on the farm and hence will be able 
to make a more accurate prediction of the 
amount it must purchase. Town families 
will know by that time which foods will be 
more plentiful and which more scarce and 
can plan their order accordingly. 

Of course, style trends may limit the 
advance contracting for some types of goods 
to shorter periods, perhaps six months or 
three months instead of a year. Such 
clothing items as coats, dresses, and hats, 
which are affected by style trends, might 
be ordered just before the store buyer goes 
tomarket. Since the ready-to-wear buyers 
for retail stores go to market generally each 
season of the year, the individual family 
might prefer to make corresponding sea- 
sonal contracts for the goods needed in 
that division of spending. 

Families who do not feel it necessary to 
dress in the height of fashion but who are 
more conservative buyers can do more 
advance contracting for such goods; for 
example, one homemaker said she had 
purchased eight pairs of shoes of the same 
make, style, and last, only varying in color 
to correspond with seasonal changes in 
clothing. Since much of the clothing for 
men and boys, such as topcoats, suits, and 
shirts, is less subject to style changes than 
women’s and girls’ ready-to-wear, the con- 
tract for such articles could be made for a 
year in advance when the budget is made. 

For the advance contracting to work 
satisfactorily, the time of delivery will 
have to be very carefully thought out and 
checked by past records that show when 
the various articles were needed. If large 
orders of different commodities, such as 
three 100-pound sacks of sugar, were de- 
livered all at one time, immediately the 
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question of satisfactory storage space would 
be a problem. But this problem would be 
solved if a delivery time sheet were made 
out with each commodity ordered accord- 
ing to the approximate time of use. 

Changing prices will influence the quan- 
tity of goods contracted for in advance by 
the consumer just as it influences the quan- 
tities ordered by the merchant. During a 
time of rising prices, such as we appear to 
be in at present, it will be a distinct advan- 
tage to the consumer to contract for goods 
for at least a year in advance, but during 
declining prices the consumer will follow 
the retail merchant’s policy of purchasing 
in smaller quantities for both immediate 
and future delivery. 

Such advance contracting is likely to 
speed up the need for more factual infor- 
mation concerning each article purchased. 
The consumer will wish more definite 
specifications concerning the goods in- 
cluded in the contract so that she can be 
sure she is getting the quality she is paying 
for. In the contract should be quoted the 
maximum prices allowed for each article of 
a given quality, with the understanding 
that the merchant would attempt to get 
the same quality at a lower price if the 
wholesale market permits. 

Families will like this plan better if they 
do not overbuy even during times of rising 
prices. Just as the family budget is 
planned on the basis of minimum expected 
income, so the advance contract buying 
will be more satisfactory if based on the 
minimum quantity needs. 

Several [Illinois families are already 
negotiating with their dealers on contracts 
for the coming year, and the outlook seems 
promising both for the merchant and the 
household buyer. 


APPRAISAL OF TRENDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION RESEARCH 


CLARA M. BROWN 


— - OR at least a decade we have 
4) 4 talked about research in home 
‘) economics education, but so far 
4 our accomplishments do not 
loom very large. It may be worth while 
to discuss the quantity of investigational 
work that has been carried on during recent 
years, to attempt to analyze the types of 
investigation that have been made, to dis- 
cover what trends are evident, and to sug- 
gest what might well be done in the imme- 
diate future. 

During the years 1931 to 1934, approxi- 
mately 160 studies in home economics edu- 
cation were reported in the abstracts pub- 
lished as Misc. 1680 by the United States 
Office of Education. For more than one- 
third of these the data were collected by 
means of questionnaires, check lists, or 
personal interviews; one-fourth were analy- 
ses of records; one-fifth were merely investi- 
gations of the available literature; only 
about one-tenth apparently involved meas- 
urement to some degree; and less than one- 
tenth might be classed as experimental, with 
few of these showing any definite attempt to 
carry on the experiment under controlled 
conditions. Many of these theses could 
scarcely be described as anything beyond 
rather extensive term papers. 

The report made last year by the research 
committee of the home economics section 
of the Land-Grant College Association 
covered the period from 1934 to 1936. 
During these two years the proportion of 
studies using questionnaires, check lists, and 

1 Presented at the meeting of the research de- 
partment, American Home Economics Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 23, 1937. 
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personal interviews dropped slightly, but 
the studies tended to be much more signifi- 
cant than had been those in the preceding 
years; one-fifth were analyses of records; 
only a tenth were merely investigations of 
the available literature; and 40 per cent 
appeared to involve measurement. In this 
last group, the majority were of an experi- 
mental nature and many appeared to have 
been rather carefully controlled. 

It is apparent that considerable progress 
has been made in the quality of the investi- 
gations being carried on; but the picture 
does not seem to be so encouraging when 
one discovers that two institutions were 
responsible for more than two-thirds of all 
the 47 studies reported, that one institution 
was responsible for two-thirds of the experi- 
mental studies, and that 41 of the 48 states 
reported no investigations whatever in this 
area. Moreover, only two of the studies 
reported for the years 1934 to 1936 were 
research studies carried on by a staff mem- 
ber, and all the rest were done presumably 
as thesis work by graduate students, almost 
all of whom were master’s candidates. In 
contrast with this situation for home eco- 
nomics education, we find that about two- 
thirds of the states reported investigations 
in foods and nutrition and that almost half 
of these were research studies by staff 
members. 

There are explanations, of course. Re- 
search in foods and nutrition has been going 
on over a much longer period than in home 
economics education, and probably a good 
many of the investigations labeled as re- 
search were subsidized by Purnell or other 
federal funds. But knowing the explana- 
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tion for the situation does not alter the 
fact that it exists. 

A very large percentage of the home eco- 
nomics education studies have dealt with 
curriculum problems: activity analyses car- 
ried on by means of questionnaires or check 
lists, by interviews with mothers, or by 
obtaining the opinions of experts. Many 
of the changes in curriculum content which 
are noted in present-day courses of study, 
in comparison with those of the early 1920s, 
may be traced to such studies. But we 
have made more progress in visioning what 
ought to be accomplished than we have in 
accomplishing it. That must always be the 
case. As Browning pointed out in Andrea 
del Sarto, “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” But when 
the gap becomes too great, we need to be 
concerned. 

Reading the objectives in any contem- 
porary course of study, one might be 
tempted to think home economics was 
making a marvelous contribution to the 
education of today’s children. But is it 
really? Sometimes I wonder. I doubt 
whether any other school subject has the 
potential power that our own has to bring 
about improvements in the lives of people; 
and yet how often home economics is just 
one more subject to be learned and for- 
gotten! We have tended to point instruc- 
tion toward goals that are quite beyond the 
attainment of the majority of the students. 
It is very proper to hope that the next 
generation will find itself on a somewhat 
higher plane than the present; but in many 
schools the gap between the level of instruc- 
tion and the level on which the children are 
living has been unbridgeable. The past 
years of depression have taught us a good 
deal, but we have a lot more to learn; and 
we must beware of the error of thinking 
that because times are getting somewhat 
better and there is somewhat less unemploy- 
ment, we can therefore forget about stress- 
ing drastic economics and can go back to 
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talking about electric refrigerators and 
patterns of solid silverware in most second- 
ary school classes. 

We have justified the inclusion of home 
economics in the school program and some- 
times insisted that it be a required unit 
because such instruction would result in 
improved nutrition. We have taught 
plenty of facts about nutrition, but have we 
managed to get the majority of students to 
translate information into habits? The 
answer is no. Studies in three different 
states have shown quite conclusively that 
instruction in foods classes had little influ- 
ence on the food habits of most students. 

Research and its understudy, the less 
refined, service type of investigation, are 
the only instruments that will enable us to 
discover what progress we are making 
toward the goals we have set up. 

We have loaded our college courses with 
prerequisite requirements in physical and 
biological sciences and filled the students’ 
days so full of laboratory hours that they 
have none of the leisure we talk so much 
about, in which to develop desirable per- 
sonal qualities or to think about how to use 
what they are learning. We have been so 
concerned about academic respectability— 
about upholding scholastic standards, about 
living down the reputation among some of 
our academic colleagues that home eco- 
nomics offered a haven for the intellectually 
unfit, that we have failed to do what we 
should have done for the majority of our 
students. 

As changing times and new forces beat 
upon us, we have recognized the need for 
the inclusion of more social, economic, aes- 
thetic, and psychological content; but in- 
stead of substituting that for something 
else, we have simply added it, until many 
curricula are so rigid that they permit prac- 
tically no election, despite all our protes- 
tations about “meeting the needs of stu- 
dents.” 

It is only when research shows the almost 
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unbelievable technical vocabulary of the 
physical and biological sciences that we 
begin to sense the insurmountable hurdles 
we have set before the majority of the 
students; it is only when experimental 
studies reveal that laboratory practice is not 
necessarily essential to the understanding of 
scientific principles, that we begin to cut 
down on excessive laboratory requirements. 
It is only when carefully controlled measure- 
ments reveal that students who have not 
met certain prerequisite requirements seem 
to succeed as well as those who have, that 
we begin to question the sanctity of pre- 
requisites and realize that in the future, 
prerequisites should be determined in terms 
of their functional value and their proved 
contributions to sequent courses. 

If Congress appropriates the money au- 
thorized by the George-Deen Act, it would 
seem that an appreciable amount of the 
new funds should be devoted to the promo- 
tion of research. One of the criticisms of 
much home economics work, especially by 
those outside our own field, is that we have 
determined curriculum content on the basis 
of mere opinion, have set up high-sounding 
objectives and pretended that we were 
attaining them, and then have been content 
to go on expanding our program and have 
been satisfied with mere growth in enroll- 
ments. 

To my mind, home economists, irrespec- 
tive of their fields of specialization, need to 
develop perspective toward the problems 
of education in general, to become aware of 
current trends, and to discover where and 
how home economics can contribute to stu- 
dents at all levels, both those whose major 
interest lies in our field and those whose 
major interest lies elsewhere. 

We need to discover what happens when 
people leave the secondary schools, what 
percentage find employment, what sort of 
jobs they get, what wages they are paid, 
and what jobs exist for which home eco- 
nomics training would serve as useful 
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preparation. We need to study the prob- 
lems of student mortality in colleges to dis- 
cover why students drop out, what they do 
when they leave college, how soon they get 
married, and upon what income levels they 
live. And then we need to experiment with 
terminal courses of one, two, or three years 
beyond the twelfth grade and not point our 
collegiate instruction almost entirely toward 
degree levels. We should realize that we 
have overtrained for certain jobs and have 
failed to train people for many other types 
of work which offer reasonable compensa- 
tion and opportunities for advancement. 

In investigations dealing with curriculum 
problems, home economists engaged in 
education should take an active part; often 
they should be able to direct or serve as 
co-ordinators in the investigations that are 
made; certainly, they should be able to give 
major assistance in interpreting the data 
collected and in determining what the 
implications are for their own institutions. 

Those directing thesis studies of graduate 
students should be doing research them- 
selves; unless they do, they are likely to 
have little to offer their students. Obvi- 
ously, investigational work which is likely 
to have real value cannot be done on top of 
a schedule of teaching and administrative 
work that taxes one’s strength to the limit. 
We have made progress in research in sub- 
ject matter since Purnell funds made it 
possible to employ people to devote certain 
time to research. Cannot we anticipate 
that new federal money for education may 
make it possible to develop somewhat simi- 
lar plans in home economics education? 

If the states use new funds merely to 
reimburse the salaries of high school teach- 
ers and teacher trainers and for routine 
supervision and fail to make provision for 
the evaluation of what is being accom- 
plished and for experimentation with educa- 
tional problems, then home economics will 
have passed up what seems to me to be the 
major opportunity of the decade. It may 
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well be that the next decade will determine 
whether we make the contribution to Amer- 
ican life which I firmly believe we are 
capable of making, or whether we are swept 
into the background. Many other groups 
in this country are beginning to recognize 
the importance of education for satisfying 
personal and family life. Whether we or 
others will lead in this new movement will 
depend largely upon ourselves. There must 
be far more research than we have had here- 
tofore and far better, more carefully con- 
trolled research. The experimental atti- 
tude must transcend that of acceptance of 
the traditional program, and nothing de- 
velops an experimental attitude so well as 
experimentation. Results of research must 
be carefully interpreted and published and 
then used to modify practices that need 
changing. 

If one expects subject matter specialists 
to change their requirements or to modify 
their practices, the most effective means to 
employ is to obtain their co-operation in 
setting up experiments which will check on 
the extent to which students are gaining 
from instruction what it has been assumed 
they are gaining. If such a project is 
undertaken, attention must be centered 
immediately on objectives—not the kind 
usually set up, but those couched in terms of 
student behavior. You will probably find 
that many instructors have never really 
thought in these terms. Next will come 
the problem of deciding how one can dis- 
cover whether these goals are being reached 
and then that of devising measuring instru- 
ments which may be expected to check on 
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the degree of attainment. Following this 
comes the controlling of conditions to ensure 
that the results will be really meaningful. 
Then there must be the application of the 
measuring instruments, the tabulation of 
the results, and—probably most important 
of all—the analysis and interpretation of 
the data as a basis for making modifications 
that seem to be needed. 

I am not advocating the inauguration of 
extensive research projects by everyone in 
home economics education. What I am 
trying to say is that every home economist 
should look at her work in a critical and 
objective fashion, to decide what she and 
her colleagues are really trying to accom- 
plish and whether their goals are of funda- 
mental importance from the standpoint of 
the students whom they are teaching. 

Start a program of evaluation on a small 
scale; try to make it a co-operative venture; 
learn what techniques of measurement exist 
today—you may be surprised at the number 
and variety; solicit help from the men in 
general education. Remember that re- 
search data have slight value until they are 
used; try to put into practice what you 
decide should be done, after you have 
studied your own situation in the light of 
the facts you accumulate. Then publish 
what you have done and what you are 
proposing to do so that others may profit 
from your experience—your mistakes as 
well as your successes. 

The time has come when home econo- 
mists must make critical and sound evalua- 
tions of curriculum content, teaching pro- 
cedures, and administrative organization. 


SUMMARY OF STUDIES OF QUALIFICATIONS FOR RE- 
SEARCH WORKERS IN DIFFERENT PHASES OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


STEERING COMMITTEE OF THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


BEULAH I. COON, Chairman 


NE of the professions in which 
; \ graduates in home economics 
\ fi are interested is that of re- 
Raed search. Higher institutions are 
supporting research carried on by members 
of the faculty and research fellows. Fed- 
eral and state funds for research have been 
increased in the past fifteen years, and more 
openings are constantly becoming available 
for employment in this profession. 

In order to meet the demand for trained 
research workers, some institutions have 
been developing graduate work in one or 
more phases of home economics. The basic 
considerations in determining the back- 
ground of training which should be offered, 
needed study; and the research department 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion undertook the problem because of its 
concern for the strengthening of research 
as a profession. It was thought that the 
results of the study might be suggestive to 
undergraduate and graduate students who 
were contemplating preparing for research 
as well as to college administrators inter- 
ested in providing an educational program 
for future research workers. 

A preliminary study through personal 
letters to research workers, supervisors of 
graduate study, and administrators was 
made by the chairman of the steering com- 
mittee, Sybil L. Smith, in 1932. This indi- 
cated the need for further investigation, and 
this was undertaken by the research repre- 
sentatives of each of the divisions of the 


American Home Economics Association 
(foods and nutrition, textiles and clothing, 
the house, the family and its relationships, 
family economics) and of home economics 
education. © 

An effort has been made through letters 
and questionnaires to research workers in 
each phase of research within a division to 
determine what background is essential 
from the standpoints (1) of tools needed for 
research as a profession, and (2) of speciali- 
zation in a given phase of home economics 
research. Some divisions also discussed 
these findings and revised them in confer- 
ence before submitting them to the research 
department. 

Many difficulties hampered progress dur- 
ing the six years the study was under way. 
Among the most important was the chang- 
ing personnel of the steering committee, 
which is composed of an appointed repre- 
sentative from each subject matter division 
of the Association and from each of three 
federal agencies: the Office of Education, 
the Bureau of Home Economics, and the 
Office of Experiment Stations. Other diffi- 
culties were encountered because of the 
newness of some phases of home economics 
research and consequent lack of knowledge 
of what might constitute adequate training, 
and the limited personnel so far engaged in 
this work. This is particularly true in the 
fields of research concerned with the house, 
family relationships, education, and certain 
phases of textiles and clothing. Then, too, 
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personal qualities and experience, often as 
important as any list of courses, are difficult 
to define and evaluate. 

These difficulties have not been overcome 
entirely, but the department of research 
feels that a summary of the results obtained 
to date should be made available to home 
economics administrators and prospective 
research workers. Even in its present form 
it should suggest basic considerations in 
planning for research and assist in evaluat- 
ing the particular interests, abilities, pre- 
vious training, and experience of an indi- 
vidual student and in determining how 
these can be capitalized in preparation for 
research work. 

Each division seems convinced that 
merely to have followed a series of courses 
is not necessarily an adequate basis as prep- 
aration forresearch. Course titles, content 
within courses of the same title, and the 
experiences provided as a part of course 
work may vary radically from one institu- 
tion to another. Experiences outside of 
courses, research under supervision, the 
personal qualities of the prospective re- 
search worker are especially important 
considerations. 

As the study proceeded and representa- 
tives of the divisions of the American Home 
Economics Association gathered informa- 
tion about training needed, the importance 
of considering a program involving varia- 
tions in the basic disciplines as well as in 
home economics became increasingly appar- 
ent. A prospective research worker must 
have special preparation not only in the 
phase of home economics with which she is 
to deal, whether it is nutrition, clothing, 
housing, or child development, but also in 
the basic natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, or the arts. The college administra- 
tor likewise needs to decide in which back- 
ground of science or of art and in which 
phases of home economics her institution can 
offer the strongest graduate work. Is it 
in the physical and biological sciences, which 
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provide background and supporting content 
for research relating to equipment, textile 
analysis, food preparation, or nutrition? 
Or in the social sciences which can make a 
similar contribution to research concerned 
with family relations, food expenditures, or 
consumption of clothing? Or in art basic 
to work with costume design and house 
furnishing? Will the graduate work deal 
with all phases of home economics, with 
those phases of work in each division which 
are closely related to one of the basic disci- 
plines, or with only one phase of research in 
one division of home economics, such, for 
example, as equipment or nutrition? 


QUALIFICATIONS COMMON TO DIFFERENT 
FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


For all phases of research there were a 
few basic qualifications mentioned by all 
divisions so frequently as to indicate that 
all prospective research workers in home 
economics need them; they include certain 
personal qualifications, a college education 
with a major in home economics, and cer- 
tain tools and techniques of research, as 
well as significant experiences. 

Personal qualifications. Most of the 
summaries from the divisions emphasize the 
importance of personal qualifications, stress- 
ing that course work and other experiences 
alone will not be adequate; that also essen- 
tial are ability to think logically and in- 
dependently, a scientific attitude, a ques- 
tioning mind, and alertness to problems 
and to implications found through study. 
For such phases of research as those in 
family relations, and perhaps for all types 
of research in home economics, there is also 
needed a wholesome attitude toward life, a 
sympathetic point of view, an interest in 
people and in family life, and an under- 
standing of the goals and aspirations of 
families with different cultural backgrounds 
and of the types of problems they meet. 

General college program. Since home eco- 
nomics research is concerned primarily with 
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problems of importance to the home and to 
the family and its members, the prospective 
research worker needs a background in col- 
lege education which gives her an orienta- 
tion and some perspective with which to 
judge the possible significance of different 
research problems. A well-rounded under- 
graduate program with a major in home 
economics was considered desirable to fur- 
nish this background. The details of such 
a program were thought to include: 


Home economics and related courses which give the 
student an understanding of some of the basic 
problems in family life and an ability to orient her 
research around the problems of families of different 
cultural patterns. Such courses would usually 
include those in family relationships, child develop- 
ment, foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
housing, equipment and furnishings, home manage- 
ment, related art, and the natural sciences. 

General courses which aid the student in enlarging 
and deepening her interests and in enriching her life 
asan individual. These would usually include such 
courses as English, literature, philosophy, logic, 
the arts. 

Courses which give a social point of view and aid the 
professional worker in seeing her responsibilities as 
a citizen in society and her research in its contribu- 
tion to modern life. Such courses would usually 
include economics, sociology, social psychology, 
history, and political science. 


Tools for research. These include: 


Techniques in writing the reports of investigations 
were considered essential, whatever the form of 
investigation. There was a difference of opinion 
as to whether these techniques should be acquired 
through special courses dealing with the preparation 
of reports of scientific investigations, secured as a 
part of the general work in English composition, or 
by a combination of these. It was suggested that 
students should be given diagnostic tests to deter- 
mine whether they had these writing skills. 1f they 
were lacking, courses could be required. 

Familiarity with research methods would be needed 
by all but would vary somewhat with the types of 
studies to be made. Statistics which develop tech- 
niques of statistical analysis were mentioned as 
essential by each division. Historical methods, 
case-study methods, laboratory techniques, and 
other research methods would be developed as a 
part of course work, through assisting someone else 
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carrying out research and through one’s own study. 
Seminars are an aid in developing ability to search 
original literature and critically evaluate the studies 
of others; courses in the use of the library were 
thought by some to be advisable. 

Experience. A significant aspect of training for 
research is the acquiring of the variety of types of 
experiences which develop the individual in many 
ways. They should be such as to enlarge the stu- 
dent’s interests, deepen her sensitivity to social 
situations, increase her ability to be a well-adjusted 
individual, develop judgment in research, skill in 
the use of the techniques required, ability to plan 
and carry through studies and to draw valid conclu- 
sions from data. Some of these experiences can be 
acquired as a part of college courses, part of them 
through general college activities, some in summer 
and vacation periods, some through assisting others 
doing research, and some through making studies 
oneself under supervision. The interested prospec- 
tive research worker will seek a variety of opportuni- 
ties to gain such experiences, and the adviser in 
college will aid by providing as many opportunities 
as possible for the student to acquire experiences 
directed toward these ends. 


DIFFERENCES IN PREPARATION NEEDED 


These include differences in the basic 
disciplines and in special phases of home 
economics. 

Basic disciplines. Variations here might 
be as follows: 


Research based on the physical and biological sci- 
ences would require, in addition to the courses in 
elementary physics, chemistry, and biological sci- 
ence taken as a part of the early undergraduate 
work, advanced study in those sciences which are 
needed for the particular type of research to be done. 
For example: For nutrition there would be needed, 
among others, courses in quantitative chemistry, 
organic chemistry, physical chemistry, physiology, 
physiological or biological chemistry, comparative 
anatomy, histology, and pathology; for textile analy- 
sis, advanced courses in certain phases of physics, 
physical chemistry, organic chemistry, and colloid 
chemistry; for eguipment, advanced courses in 
physics (mechanics, heat, light, electricity), mathe- 
matics, chemistry, engineering, bacteriology, and 
perhaps chemistry of foods. 

Research based on the social sciences would require, 
besides the elementary courses in economics, soci- 
ology, psychology, history, advanced courses 
selected from such subjects as social origins, socio- 
logical relations, economic organization, social psy- 
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chology, and social psychiatry, depending upon the 
particular type of research to be done. For exam- 
ple: That dealing with food and clothing consumption 
would probably necessitate courses in such subjects 
as marketing and economic organization; for 
research in family relations, courses in such subjects 
as social psychology, child psychology, the family, 
endocrinology, social origins, and psychiatry. 
Research based on the arts, which may be concerned 
with problems of the house and of clothing, would 
probably need, besides elementary courses in art 
appreciation and color and design, advanced courses 
in such subjects as the history and theory of art and 
the history of textiles, of costume, and of furniture, 
depending upon the type of research to be done. 


Special phases of home economics. Like 
the advanced courses in the basic disci- 
plines, the advanced courses in phases of 
home economics would vary even within 
the division, depending upon the particular 
research to be undertaken. 


For research in foods and nutrition there would be, 
besides elementary courses in food preparation and 
nutrition, advanced courses in the phase of subject 
matter to be studied. For example: For food 
preparation research workers would need courses in 
such subjects as experimental cookery, commercial 
aspects of food testing, marketing, large-quantity 
cookery, advanced nutrition, and equipment and 
its influence on food preparation; for research in 
nutrition, the biological analysis of foods, child 
nutrition, advanced nutrition, history of nutrition, 
diet therapy, and methods courses in the diagnosis 
of nutritional state. 

For research in textiles and clothing there would be, 
besides the elementary courses in these subjects, 
advanced courses in the phase to be the subject of 
investigation. For example: For textile analysis 
there would be needed courses and experience deal- 
ing with the microscopic, chemical, and physical 
properties of textiles as well as with current textile 
manufacturing processes; for research in the utiliza- 
tion of textiles the research worker would need to 
study the characteristics of fabrics, the services 
desired of fabrics or clothing, the motives and forces 
which govern the selection of fabrics and of clothing, 
standards for the construction and evaluation of 
clothing, and aesthetic aspects of fabrics and 
clothing. 

For research in the house, besides the elementary 
courses in house planning, equipment, home man- 
agement, child development, and family relation- 
ships, one might need, if concentrating on research 
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in home equipment, courses which give an under- 
standing of family equipment needs at various 
stages in the family cycle, physics of household 
equipment, electrification problems in housing, time 
cost as well as money cost factors to consider in 
equipment, and courses in such subjects as experi- 
mental cookery to aid in studying food equipment 
or textiles and clothing construction for studies of 
laundry equipment; if concentrating on housing 
conditions and needs there would need to be study 
of housing economics, of costs of various materials 
and construction practices, of housing projects, of 
legislation and sociological factors affecting housing, 
of family relations and family economics, and prob- 
lems of landscaping. 

For research in family relations, besides the ele- 
mentary courses in child development, the family, 
and child psychology, a research worker might need, 
for research dealing with the growth and development 
of the normal child, additional study of the mental, 
physical, and emotional growth of the child, ado- 
lescent and social psychology, personality, mental 
testing, clinical psychology, and experience in child 
guidance clinics; for research dealing with parent- 
child relationships there would be needed advanced 
courses in the growth and development of the child, 
in personality development, in parent education, in 
family relations and clinical experience; for research 
in husband-wife relations further study would involve 
general psychology, advanced biology, genetics, 
eugenics, family living, physiology and psychology 
of sex relations, and experience in marriage advisory 
clinics. 

For research in family economics, besides the 
elementary courses in foods, clothing, home man- 
agement, the house, a research worker might need 
advanced courses in family expenditures, family 
economics, equipment, textiles, or some other phase 
of home economics in which economic studies are to 
be done. 

For research in home economics education there 
would be needed, besides a well-rounded background 
in undergraduate work in home economics, including 
up-to-date subject matter in each of its phases and 
undergraduate work in education and in home eco- 
nomics education, advanced courses in the phase of 
research to be undertaken. For example: A re- 
search worker dealing with curriculum problems in 
home economics would need such advanced courses 
as those in the secondary and elementary school 
curriculum, higher education, home economics cur- 
riculum, school organization, philosophy of educa- 
tion, history of American education, adolescent 
psychology; one dealing with administrative or 
supervisory problems in home economics would need 
advanced study of such subjects as school organiza- 
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tion and management, educational sociology and 
philosophy, the school curriculum, supervision of 
instruction, school surveys; for research dealing with 
methods of teaching or with measurement there would 
be needed advanced study in principles of teaching, 
psychology of learning, educational diagnosis and 
remedial teaching, adolescent and child psychol- 
ogy, experimental psychology, and educational 
measurement. 


As regards the skills and abilities needed 
for research, all research workers need, as 
was indicated earlier, certain common tools 
such as mathematics, statistics, ability to 
think through cause and effect relationships, 
ability to use the library, ability to report 
clearly in written form the results of studies 
made, and familiarity with techniques in 
their special fields. There are other tools 
which would vary with the type of study 
to be undertaken, and others about whose 
importance research workers even within 
a given field disagreed. 

Some members of the committee felt that 
research workers should have a general 
course in methods of research; others, that 
specific courses should be taken, such as 
those in historical and bibliographical re- 
search (mentioned in connection with re- 
search in education), in field observation 
or in methods of social investigation (men- 
tioned by family relationships group), in 
accounting methods (mentioned by family 
economics group), in microscopy (men- 
tioned by textile group). 

Some felt that ability to present the 
results of research in ora] form was as im- 
portant as ability to write a clear report; a 
course in public speaking was mentioned as 
helpful by such workers. 

There was a decided difference of opinion 
regarding the value of modern languages, 
some feeling that a reading knowledge of 
French and German was needed, some that 
one of these should be required, while others 
questioned either one except for certain 
types of research. 

Apparently each of these tools needs to 
be considered in the light of the particular 
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types of problems which the research worker 
hopes to be prepared to solve. 


SUMMARY 


This study must still be considered tenta- 
tive, since the newness of some forms of 
home economics research has made it diffi- 
cult to determine what background is most 
essential. Moreover, variations are neces- 
sary both for the individual and for the 
particular type of problem to be investi- 
gated. Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
certain qualifications are important what- 
ever type of research is undertaken, and 
that others vary with the kind of study to 
be made. 

Most divisions agreed that the back- 
ground of undergraduate work should 
include elementary courses in home eco- 
nomics and related subjects to give a back- 
ground in family life, social science subjects 
to give a social point of view, and general 
subjects which enrich the life of the indi- 
vidual. The importance of certain personal 
qualifications for prospective research work- 
ers was also stressed. Every opportunity 
should be given so that the student may 
gain experiences which will develop judg- 
ment and skill basic to the phase of research 
to be undertaken. Certain tools, such as 
statistics, writing techniques, and appro- 
priate research methods, are probably 
needed by all. Differences in advanced 
courses would depend upon the phase of 
home economics and the basic discipline on 
which one was interested in concentrating. 

Very few institutions are prepared to give 
a background of training in all types of 
home economics research. A student who 
seems to have particular qualifications for 
one field of research needs to seek training 
in those institutions best equipped for this. 

The following recommendations sum- 
marize some of the points discussed in detail 
in the previous sections; they have been 
adapted from a summary submitted by the 
textiles and clothing division. 
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1. In advising students, it is important to deter- 
mine which ones are interested in and capable of 
making research a profession, which ones are doing 
research merely because it is required for a degree, 
and which ones wish to combine research and teach- 
ing, since modifications will be needed to meet these 
different interests. 

2. The probabilities for placement in a given 
phase of research need to be investigated before a 
student is advised to prepare for it. 

3. Each adviser should feel a responsibility for 
looking for undergraduate students who have quali- 
ties necessary for success in research; and if these 
students are interested, they should be helped to 
plan their educational program in this direction, 
beginning occasionally as early as the junior year. 
Capable prospective research workers who have 
gone into other professions may also be interested 
and may need advice on how to secure adequate 
preparation for the profession of research. 

4. Either before specialization or parallel with it, 
the prospective research worker needs to pursue a 
program which provides a general cultural back- 
ground in literature and the arts, an understanding 
of family life and of the place of the family in 
modern society, a realization of her responsibilities 
as a citizen and of possible contributions of research 
to modern social life secured through home eco- 
nomics, social sciences, and other related subjects. 

5. The students should be guided in selecting the 
phase of home economics, whether housing, family 
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relations, or some other, and the basic discipline, 
whether natural science, social science, or the arts, 
in which to get special preparation for research. 

6. The student’s program should be planned so as 
to give her, in addition to the general background in 
4, above, a thorough preparation in the basic disci- 
plines, and in the phase of home economics, and in 
the methods of research needed to enable her to see 
and solve important problems concerned with 
family life. 

7. The student should be oriented into the chosen 
field and given opportunity to see problems and 
plan methods of solution, and to develop critical 
judgment in research through each course taken, 
through the use of literature in the field and espe- 
cially through seminars. The student’s own re- 
search work should build on the abilities gained in 
these other courses and make significant contribu- 
tions to these aspects of her development. 

8. At least one year of training beyond the bache- 
lor’s degree is a necessary minimum before a student 
can undertake original research without supervision. 
The three or more years necessary for a doctor’s 
degree are preferable as a background. 

9. Departments in different universities should 
attempt to set up training for research only (a) 
when there is a staff adequate in number and in 
training to act as directors of such research; (b) 
when there are adequate facilities such as library, 
space, equipment, etc.; and (c) where there are 
adequate supporting departments. 


EprroriaAt Nore: The steering committee of the research department of the American 
Home Economics Association has a small supply of reprints of the above article for free 
distribution on request to Miss Mary Anna Grimes, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 


College Station, Texas. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH—A SYMPOSIUM 


Al the 1937 annual meeting, the home economics in institution administration depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics Association emphasized the importance of 
the school lunch as a factor in child health and growth (see October Journal, page 
563), and determined for the coming year to do special work in behalf of school- 
lunch programs planned and administered with the proper nutrition of the children 
and their training in good food habits as the primary goal. The following papers 
from the Kansas City meeting are presented as one step in this direction. 


EDUCATION AND PROPER FOOD 
SELECTION 


MARY C. KELLY 


The Hartford (Connecticut) school cafe- 
teria system does a business of about 
$100,000 per year, serving seven junior and 
senior high schools. 

Our physical plant is not modern or at- 
tractive, and our service is handicapped by 
a school schedule which permits only two 
recesses. This means that many serving 
counters are necessary, large quantities of 
food must be on display, and there is little 
opportunity to replenish supplies. On the 
other hand, we have always had the whole- 
hearted support of the Board of Education 
and the administrative officials and have 
been free to attempt educational experi- 
ments in the cafeteria. It is essential to 
have this co-operation because members of 
the cafeteria staff seldom have time to 
write of their work for the school papers, to 
give talks, to arrange individual and group 
conferences, and to do constant experi- 
mentation. 

For several years, we noticed with deep 
concern the trend of our sales. We had 
many children graduate from high school 
who never tried a hot dish or a soup and 
seemed happy and satisfied if we provided 
an ample supply of rolls, candy, frank- 
furters, and mashed potato. The same was 
true of many school cafeterias visited in 


other places. Counters were practically 
covered by an extensive candy display, the 
sale of food prepared at the school was so 
small that it was pathetic, and the manager 
was often proud of the profit which could 
easily be made from the large trade in 
resale foods. 

While groping for a solution, our depart- 
ment assumed control of a dining room in 
one of the special schools and served simple, 
balanced lunches under a subsidy from the 
Board of Education. I was surprised to 
discover that many of the students were 
wholly unfamiliar with fresh vegetables, 
fruits, salads, and puddings. Soon we had 
made substantial progress, and the students 
were enthusiastic about the lunches. It 
seemed as if it were largely a question of 
becoming acquainted with certain foods. 

This success encouraged us to change the 
public school cafeteria menu. We decided 
to concentrate all efforts on a tray lunch, 
sold at a markup of forty instead of fifty 
per cent, to abolish 4 la carte hot dishes 
except soup and cocoa, to obtain an addi- 
tional profit on resale foods, and to make 
every effort to emphasize the financial bar- 
gain and nutritional gain available in the 
combination lunch. We established selling 
prices of twelve cents in junior high schools 
and fifteen cents in senior high schools, 
figures which represent average student 
expenditures. A la carte items include 
salads, sandwiches, milk, desserts, and 
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similar foods. One year is not sufficient for 
conclusive results; but we think it is a step 
in the right direction. Experimental work 
indicates that the most effective combina- 
tions are made up of large portions of a 
few items rather than small portions of 
many dishes. 

Many factors contribute to the success 
or failure of this type of project, but most 
essential are the co-operation and support 
of the school principal and the efficiency 
and ability of the cafeteria manager. 

Several of our principals are vitally in- 
terested in the cafeteria work. Dr. Fein- 
gold of the Bulkeley High School has shown 
consistent appreciation of cafeteria prob- 
lems and eagerness to advance the educa- 
tional work of the department. 


It is foolish for school administrators to set up 
elaborate gymnasiums, athletic fields, shower 
rooms, sewing rooms, chemistry laboratories, art 
departments, and neglect or ignore the teaching and 
practice of proper food habits. We are prone to 
take for granted the thing which is practiced uni- 
versally and so, because all living organisms eat, 
we have been in the habit of thinking that they 
know how to eat, what to eat, and when to eat. 

The step I took in the fall of 1936 to organize 
discussion groups among the pupils of Bulkeley 
High School on proper food habits, conducted by 
the director of our cafeteria, has resulted in such 
improvement in the food habits of our pupils that 
I am convinced there is a distinct justification for 
putting such instruction and discussion on a perma- 
nent basis in the high school organization. 

These discussions, confined to groups of about 
one hundred pupils, came during the choir period 
once a week and, therefore, did not interfere with 
their regular educational program. Of course, 
each group was exposed only once during the year, 
but perhaps that is sufficient. In this manner, 
however, the entire student body of some 1,900 
had an opportunity to listen to brief and interest- 
ingly presented remarks by the principal on the 
food habits of people and races, followed by a more 
scientific presentation of the subject by the cafe- 
teria director, and then a give-and-take discussion 
between her and the pupils concerning what is 
offered in the school cafeteria and why certain com- 
binations are more desirable than others. 

As I said, the reports that there has been a tre- 
mendous improvement in the wisdom of selecting 
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foods as disclosed by the increase in the number of 
combination luncheons the young people began to 
order following these discussions prove that they 
have been of tremendous educational value. 


Wall posters display nutrition charts 
drawn by the principal and newspaper clip- 
pings about food habits, written for popular 
appeal. 

In another school, the problem was at- 
tacked in another way. Under the guid- 
ance of the health teacher, students in the 
health education class took the cafeteria for 
their project. They arranged to have their 
group and the home economics classes visit 
the kitchen and have just submitted their 
report with recommendations for the stu- 
dents as well as the cafeteria department. 
It is too late to take any action this year, 
but in the fall we shall try to incorporate 
many of the suggestions. A special in- 
terest was development of citizenship 
responsibilities among the students in re- 
gard to neatness, appearance, and order in 
the dining rooms. We were greatly im- 
pressed with the keenness of their observa- 
tion and fair-minded point of view. This 
type of educational activity is particularly 
important because it comes from the stu- 
dents themselves. We hope that a per- 
manent committee will be formed and inter- 
est developed in other phases of cafeteria 
work. 

In one of the junior high schools, it is 
difficult for us to control sales. The princi- 
pal recently had a conference with the home 
economics supervisor and the cafeteria man- 
ager to organize a definite course of study 
about the cafeteria for the home economics 
teacher. It is hoped that she will use 
cafeteria menus largely and teach nutrition 
in connection with foods offered at lunch 
time. 

We are rather proud of one of our junior 
high schools where there is a high sale of 
school-prepared food, although the equip- 
ment is limited to one stove and one double 
sink. The principal in this school has 


organized a cafeteria schedule which func- 
tions smoothly in spite of many obstacles. 
He has stood back of us in eliminating from 
the menu many superfluous items so that we 
do not offer there frankfurters, rolls, candy, 
or ice-cream pops. He has supported all 
our efforts to educate the children in good 
food selection, and we feel that they are 
receiving adequate nourishment and good 
value in return for money spent. It may 
be of interest to know that the elimination 
of candy and ice-cream pops meant a great 
loss in business for about two weeks. After 
this endurance test, the children began to 


~__purchase other items, and soon business 


was normal. 

In Hartford, many other departments are 
willing to co-operate with us, but it is diffi- 
cult to find time adequately to plan the 
projects. Probably a full-time nutrition 
worker would have her day well occupied. 
The medical director for the Board of Edu- 
cation is always available for consultation 
and drew up a health program for the 
employees which has great educational 
value. 

The other vital link for education in 
proper food selection is the cafeteria man- 
ager. Ifshecan produce good food, hungry 
children will always buy it. If the food is 
dependable, her percentage of school-pre- 
pared food constantly increases, and unde- 
sirable items may be eliminated from the 
menu with no protest from the clientele. 
On the other hand, it is not fair to ask a 
student with limited spending money to 
abandon the purchase of familiar items in 
favor of soup or a vegetable plate if the 
quality is likely to be poor or irregular. If 
the manager is competent enough to pro- 
duce good food she undoubtedly can be 
financially successful also, through her 
ability to control costs, develop “mass 
sales,” and maintain a balance between 
profitable and unprofitable items. 

After she has cooked good food at the 
proper cost, it is of vital importance that 
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the display be well arranged and thought- 
fully considered. We built up a good in- 
crease in salad sales by rearranging them 
on the counter and placing them on the top 
shelf instead of the lower. While I know 
little about merchandise display, I can see 
that it has great possibilities in school 
cafeteria work. 

At the end of the first year, it is discour- 
aging to note only slight success in some 
schools; but in the two schools where an 
educational program was emphasized, we 
have obtained a constant and regular im- 
provement in the type of lunch purchased. 
This seems to indicate that results may be 
obtained with intensive effort, good sup- 
port, and plenty of time. The work is 
important enough to receive serious atten- 
tion from school cafeteria managers and 
possibly to warrant some financial appro- 
priation in their budgets. 


COST CONTROLS AND RECORDS 


CONSTANCE C. HART 


A sound plan of financing is essential to a 
successful school lunchroom administration. 
Money must be accounted for, and records 
must be available that will indicate at all 
times the exact standing of the business as 
regards profit and loss and the actual dis- 
bursements made from money received over 
a given period. 

Records should be as simple as possible 
and yet give the necessary information. 
Unless the records contain information of 
value to the system, they are not worth 
keeping. After all, the records in them- 
selves are not the important thing—it is 
the use to which they are put. 

The school lunchroom manager, like the 
head of the business concern, must have an 
accurate check on her products so that she 


may know in what amount it is most eco- 


nomical for her to buy and produce. She 
must also know accurately what her pro- 
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duction costs are for each item produced, 
which ones are good sellers, and which are 
slow movers, so that she can make necessary 
adjustments. In the majority of cases, 
unsuccessful management is due to the lack 
of proper financial food-cost control. 

In school lunchrooms, as in other busi- 
ness, there are certain months during the 
year in which profits are made, while in 
others there is a loss. The latter may be 
due to variation of food prices, weather 
conditions, holidays, Regent’s examina- 
tions, or the closing of schools at noon so the 
pupils may attend the opening baseball 
game. Therefore, the good months must 
cover the loss of the poor. 

We are all agreed that the school lunch- 
rooms are a service unit and as such should 
be self-sustaining rather than _profit- 
making. 

Schools vary in the procedure in regard 
to keeping their financial returns. Some 
lunchrooms are allowed to accumulate their 
earnings, while others must give back the 
surplus to the Board of Education or to the 
city treasurer. Regardless of how it is 
done, however, the lunchroom account 
should be kept separate from other Board 
of Education funds. 

In some systems, the profit is used for 
supporting school activities. Such a pro- 
cedure should be discouraged, and the profit 
made in the lunchroom should be given back 
to the children in food and lower prices. 

A successful business must budget its 
account and live within its budget. Some- 
one has said: “Pennies must pull their 
weight in nutrition. Budgeting those pen- 
nies is the first step towards making them 
bring in their maximum nourishment.” 

School lunchrooms differ in the various 
items for which they are responsible. Some 
are responsible for food, labor, manage- 
ment, administration expense, replacement 
of equipment, depreciation, and cleaning 
supplies; while others consider only the food 
and labor, the Board of Education assuming 
the other obligations. 
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When you have ascertained the extent 
of your responsibility, the next step is to 
apportion the income. The following might 
be a suggested setup for financial distribu- 
tion of expenditure in connection with the 
sale of food: 


per cent 
7 
2 
Cleaning supplies................... 1 


When one says 62 per cent for food, this 
means the average for all food served. It 
has been found that it is easier to break 
near the even point by allowing 50 per cent 
for processed foods, and selling practically 
at cost the foods that we are particularly 
anxious for the children to eat, such as milk, 
fruit, and vegetables. For instance, if a 
bottle of milk costs 3} cents and is sold 
for 4 cents, the cost of the milk is 87} per 
cent of the return from the sale, leaving only 
12} per cent for overhead. The balance of 
the overhead has to be made up on other 
foods. 

Let us see what controls we need to set 
up to maintain these percentages. 

Definite specifications for all food pur- 
chased should be set up and checks made to 
see that the foods conform to the require- 
ments. These specifications must be 
worked out very carefully to be sure that 
there is no doubt in the minds of the vendors 
as to what kind of goods are to be furnished, 
and no specification should be set up that 
cannot be checked by the department or an 
agent of the department or that will not be 
practical. 

Better prices may be obtained by setting 
up these specifications to conform as nearly 
as possible to the commercial standards. 
When a purchaser asks for special mixes or 
special packs, it immediately makes the cost 
rise. A constant check must be made by 
the managers and agents of the department 
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to see that at all times the specifications are 
being adhered to. 

There is a difference of opinion in regard 
to buying on future—whether or not there 
is a financial saving over a period of years. 
The big advantage, of course, in buying on 
future is that the lunchroom department 
secures uniform products for the duration 
of the contract. However, care must be 
taken not to buy too heavily on future 
because sometimes, as with canned goods 
in February and March, a saving may be 
made by buying on spot. Asa rule it isa 
good plan to buy three-fourths of the total 
year’s supply at one time. A record must 
be kept as the futures are taken out in order 
to be sure that the contract is fulfilled. 

Many schools are following the methods 
of commercial cafeterias in buying their 
fruit and vegetables on daily quotations 
from several reputable firms and making a 
comparison of prices, rather than going out 
on bid for them. These firms have been 
previously instructed on the quality of 
merchandise that is expected. The wise 
manager buys foods in season and, whenever 
possible, visits the market. She knows at 
what time of the year certain foods are in 
abundance. Care should be taken not to 
buy in any larger quantity than can be used 
without spoiling, and to check all com- 
modities coming in for quality, count, and 
weight. 

If firms know that they will not be asked, 
except in grave emergency, to make special 
deliveries, an appreciable saving in price will 
be obtained. 

All food purchased must be accompanied 
by a delivery slip, which is checked by the 
manager for weight, brand, and quality and 
signed by her indicating that the goods 
have been received. The manager should 
enter the items on these slips in a book so 
that she will have a record of the purchases 
in her building. 

Where all the lunchrooms for a school 
system are under a central management, an 
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accurate food report should be kept for 
each school and a grand total made for the 
system. This has several advantages. It 
enables the individual manager to know 
exactly what she has used over the period 
in question and thus to purchase more 
wisely. It enables the general purchasing 
agent to get a better price by purchasing 
food in large quantities. It also shows 
comparisons of the increase or decrease in 
the consumption of various foods over dif- 
ferent periods of time. 

It is essential to keep an inventory of the 
food on hand in order that credit may be 
given to the schools at the end of each 
financial period. 

Test kitchens are working out success- 
fully in many lunchroom systems. A test 
kitchen helps in improving service, in keep- 
ing the managers informed on the value of 
new commodities that are coming on the 
market from time to time, in standardizing 
recipes, and in making time tests. Test 
kitchens may also be used for testing out 
equipment. To avoid loss it is well to 
place the test kitchen in a school that can 
use a large volume of material. Records 
should be kept of any materials that cannot 
be used in the school where the test kitchen 
is located, and their cost should be prorated 
against all of the lunchrooms. 

Standard recipes, worked out according to 
weight and giving the total yield and the 
size of portions, are important because they 
enable the different schools to have like 
products and the food cost can be figured 
more accurately, both for individual schools 
and for the entire system. There should be 
some method evolved whereby the cost of 
products made by these recipes is kept up 
to date. 

Menus must be planned to have the 
proper ratio between expensive and inex- 
pensive dishes, to include the right type of 
food, and appeal to the adolescent boy who 
is growing rapidly, to the girl whose appetite 
has to be coaxed with dainty foods, and to 
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teachers who are making the noon meal 
their heavy or their light meal of the day. 
With the current increase in prices of raw 
materials, it is well to plan a limited menu 
and to check very carefully on the amount 
of leftover food. Menu blanks should 
include a column for daily weather condi- 
tions and a column indicating the amount 
of food used, and should show the amount 
of a given food sold when offered along with 
other foods. This is to avoid overproduc- 
tion, which results in a loss in food and 
involves a double labor cost, or under- 
production, which means loss of trade. 

An analysis of purchases aids in making 
comparisons of the consumption in various 
foods. A composite report may be sent to 
the managers, showing both the total spent 
for each item purchased and the percentage 
for each school. 

A job analysis sheet is needed which 
gives a complete account, for the manager 
and the employees, of the work expected 
of each employee throughout the working 
day. The most efficient lunchroom will 
study its labor disbursement so as to have 
the greater number of people in the noon 
period when the business is at its peak and 
fewer people in the morning and late 
afternoon. 

A physical examination record, a time 
record, and a card for the history of the 
employee should be kept for each person 
working for the department. 

Uniform standards should be set up for 
all equipment, and records should be kept 
of installation and maintenance, etc. Small 
equipment should be set up so that the 
minimum amount of equipment will be 
used, making it unnecessary for the manager 
to keep account of excessive equipment. 
Uniform sizes should be established so that 
products in every school will be of the 
same size. 

Wherever possible, in the handling of 
money there should be a double check. 
The cash register companies are now advo- 
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cating a machine that itemizes each indi- 
vidual slip, holding that there is a 2 per 
cent loss where the prices of items on trays 
are added mentally. The disadvantage of 
the itemized slip is that it slows up the line. 
The slip is then presented to a cashier who 
takes the money and makes the change. 
The checker’s record and the cashier’s 
money should balance at the end of the day. 

It is well to have a locked-in record of the 
total of the registers and have the figures 
turned back at stated periods by a person 
other than the manager. For example, 
once a week a person designated by the 
principal may take the reading and enter 
it on the cash register report over his sig- 
nature along with the signature of the 
manager. This report, together with the 
deposit slip, is another means of double- 
checking the money. 

From the cash register report, a customer 
servings report may be made. This allows 
a comparison of all the schools for the num- 
ber of people served, the percentage of peo- 
ple served, the total receipts, and the 
average sale for both pupils and teachers, 
together with a grand total. 

Inasmuch as the bookkeeping is done at 
the central office, simple records may be 
kept by the manager. In Rochester, New 
York, we have found it advantageous to 
close our books every four weeks. We have 
evolved a simplified method for the man- 
agers to keep account of their bills by com- 
bining the order book anddaybook. When 
the manager places her order she enters it in 
her book with the quantity purchased, the 
price, and the total cost. When the goods 
are delivered, she checks these items with 
the delivery slips and makes her total in 
the order book for the day. At the end of 
the week this total is transferred to the 
purchase account sheet which contains four 
columns—one for each week. At the end 
of the four weeks the purchase account and 
the delivery slips are forwarded to the book- 
keeper who checks the slips against the 
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invoices and the prices quoted. Then the 
invoices are ready to be sent to the proper 
authorities for payment. 

Administration expenses and deprecia- 
tion may be prorated against all of the 
lunchrooms so that each school pays its 
share in proportion to its business. The 
depreciation account should be set up so 
that it may be drawn upon when needed. 

A monthly detailed statement is made for 
each school which shows the monetarial and 
percentage distribution for which the lunch- 
rooms are responsible and the standing of 
the school “to date.” A comparison is 
made of the standings of the individual 
schools with the total for those doing a 
similar type of business. By that is meant 
that high schools with cafeteria service are 
put into one group and elementary schools 
which serve a regular plate lunch for a 
limited amount are put into another. 

One never finds a successful school lunch- 
room where the manager keeps all of the 
figures in her head. She must know exactly 
what is being produced for her lunchroom, 
how much it costs, what percentage is to 
be allowed for overhead, what each worker 
is doing all the time she is on the job, and 
what the profit or loss will be on the various 
items sold. When she has accomplished 
this, she has taken her lunchroom out of the 
class of trial-and-error, poorly managed, 
poorly operated enterprises, and made it a 
business of which she has complete control. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 
TO SIMPLIFY AND IMPROVE 
PURCHASING 


MARY FARNAM 


Standardization has been defined as “the 
setting up of standards by which extent, 
quantity, quality, value, performance or 
service, may be judged or determined.” 
Without standardization, the purchasing of 
equipment is an expensive and wasteful 
process. In centralized purchasing, this is 
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particularly true. By establishing stand- 
ards of quality and performance and pooling 
the requirements of all the schools in the 
system, larger orders are possible which 
result in increased competition between 
sellers and a final price reduction. 
Standardization should decrease the num- 
ber of items on the physical inventory and 
increase the quantities of each item used. 
Ample quantities prevent making emer- 
gency purchases, which are usually expen- 
sive and not always satisfactory. With a 
smaller number of items to be purchased, 
there are fewer transactions and, therefore, 
better deals can be made; and the work of 
sampling, inspection, and accounting is 
simplified since there are fewer deliveries, 
invoices, and firms to deal with. Standard- 
ization also furnishes a better basis for 
reordering, and a standard item is less likely 
to become obsolete. Equipment is inter- 
changeable between: all schools, which 
allows for any adjustment in case of fluc- 
tuation of school enrollment. A stand- 
ardization program, however, to be success- 
ful must be flexible and revised from time 
to time to meet the ever-changing market. 
Standardization is accomplished in two 
steps. The first of these is simplification. 
The second is the setting up of definite 
specifications. Simplification means reduc- 
tion of brands, qualities, sizes, and designs 
of equipment to the smallest number con- 
sistent with efficient operation. Real com- 
petitive bidding is possible only where 
specifications are used, as they protect both 
the buyer and seller. The seller knows 
exactly what he is to furnish, and the buyer 
knows that the prices quoted are on definite 
quality. Specifications must be definite 
and clearly state the materials, quality, and 
construction desired. The formulation of 
specifications is a technical one, and the 
advice and help of several people is ad- 
visable. For example, the advice of the 
school engineer is helpful because he can 
give constructive suggestions regarding 


installation and the mechanical qualifica- 
tions of any piece of equipment in relation 
to the rest of the equipment now in use, the 
power lines available, plumbing facilities, 
and the maintenance of the equipment after 
it is installed, a phase of work usually under 
his jurisdiction. The director of schools 
can also give valuable advice because the 
purchasing of other supplies is his entire job, 
and his past experience in setting up speci- 
fications for other supplies can be an invalu- 
ableaid. If the person who buys the equip- 
ment for the school cafeteria is not to be the 
user, then the actual user can give helpful 
suggestions also. Even suggestions from 
the cooks or other kitchen workers add 
helpful points of view. 

Specifications already in use by similar 
organizations are also valuable, as you can 
take advantage of others’ experiences. 
Government specifications in some cases are 
helpful and are available at any public 
library or through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

The language of any specification should 
be clear, simple, and understandable, but 
should state precisely what is expected from 
the bidder. Vague and meaningless terms 
such as “Only highest grade materials shall 
be used,” or “dependable workmanship,” 
should be avoided. The standard set up 
should be in accord with the usual commer- 
cial practice. Odd sizes or special colors 
may have theoretical advantages but in the 
long run can only be expensive and difficult 
toreorder. Specifications should not be too 
rigid, or the number of bidders will be too 
limited to give a good price. The specifica- 
tions should be general enough to permit as 
wide competition as possible, and standards 
should be set which can be honestly com- 
plied with. 

Even though a lunchroom already has 
equipment, standardization can be applied. 
It is necessary first to set up an ideal and a 
plan for a number of years. Set your ideal 
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high and worth working for. Four years 
ago an ideal was set up in Cleveland 
Heights, and a plan was made for a five- 
year period. Although it is not completed, 
progress has been made and many things 
have been accomplished. 

If the responsibility for buying the equip- 
ment for your cafeteria rests entirely with 
you, you will need courage to stick to your 
ideal and plan and see them through, and 
you will need to be a supersalesman to sell 
the ideas to your Board of Education. It 
is not easy to convince a group of persons 
not familiar with the food business that the 
higher priced, first quality equipment is a 
better buy than the less expensive, poorer 
quality, or that additional pieces of equip- 
ment will improve your food production and 
lessen your employee problems. 

In setting up your plan, list in order of 
importance the changes you intend to make 
with a view to immediate economy in labor 
saving and convenience and to future econ- 
omy in upkeep and long-lived service. 
Consider the purpose for which the equip- 
ment is to be used and plan to take care of 
increased enrollment and increased business. 
You must consider the reaction of the pupil 
and teacher customer to attractive food 
service and at the same time think of the 
convenience and efficiency the equipment 
will bring to your kitchen and counter 
workers. Next find out the cost of carrying 
out your plan and then plan your budget 
over the years to pay for it. 

The first essential in beginning to work 
out your plan is to have a good physical 
inventory form. It should list all the items 
of equipment by group classifications such 
as aluminum, glassware, and so on; space 
should be provided to enter the amount on 
hand, the amount broken or used between 
inventories, the amount needed to maintain 
the quantity standard, a description of the 
article, the unit price, the date of purchase, 
and the total price. After the cost price 
of the articles has been entered, the neces- 
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sary amount of money that should be set 
aside for depreciation during each operating 
period of the school year can be determined 
by taking the number of years of service 
expected from each group of equipment, 
dividing the total cost for the group by this, 
and dividing the result by the number of 
operating periods in a school year. The 
amount thus determined is written off each 
period as a regular operating expense. If 
it is impossible to determine the actual cost, 
a good substitute method is to charge off a 
definite percentage of gross sales each month 
for depreciation. This usually is between 
1 and 3 per cent. 

The next step is to standardize food 
preparation and food service. The only 
sound basis to start with is standardization 
of recipes, of portions, of service, and of 
service utensils. Begin with your cooking 
equipment because its efficiency determines 
to a great degree the excellence of the 
finished food product. In setting up stand- 
ards, consider durability, cost of upkeep, 
replacement cost, ease of handling, ease of 
cleaning, and sanitation. 

Aluminum and stainless steel equipment 
and utensils should be bought as rapidly 
as possible. Although the initial cost is 
higher, the durability, long life, low upkeep, 
and sanitation offset this. Decrease the 
number of sizes of double boilers, stock pots, 
and other utensils. Have one size of pie 
tins and one size of cake tins to correspond 
to the standardized recipes. Standardize 
measuring cups, scales, and thermometers. 

Dishes, glassware, and silverware come 
in for their share of standardization as well. 
Four years ago we had three sizes of plates 
for hot food. Now we have one. One 
size of plates has replaced three that were 
used for bread and butter, salads, and des- 
serts, respectively. One size of glasses is 
used for all cold beverages and one size for 
all fruit juices. Silverware has been stand- 
ardized as to size, quality, and weight. 
Discontinuing marking or monogramming 
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the silver and buying a heavy enough qual- 
ity so that the tines of the forks cannot be 
twisted easily, removed the value to the 
students as a souvenir or plaything; and 
the resulting decrease in loss of this plain 
silver is amazing. 

Ladles, forks, spoons, and containers used 
in counter serving have been standardized, 
and this has greatly simplified reordering as 
well as improving the appearance of the 
serving counter. 

Linen towels were standardized, and 
having the color of the border indicate the 
year of purchase simplifies our service record 
for that item. 

A history card for each piece of larger 
equipment will, over a period of years, give 
a wealth of information that will serve as a 
guide for further purchases. This card 
should show date of purchase, manufacturer, 
dealer from whom it was bought, price, a 
description giving model and serial number, 
capacity, attachments, motor number, 
horsepower, current required, and cycle if 
electrically driven. Date and cost of in- 
stallation, and period of guarantee are 
essential. Records should be kept of in- 
spection and oiling or maintenance service, 
description of repair, and cost of repair. A 
service record of breakage of glassware and 
china is another help to future purchasing. 

When you have set up your plan and your 
standards and know what you want to buy, 
the next problem is making the purchase. 
To be a wise buyer of equipment, it is neces- 
sary to study the equipment market and 
learn as much as possible about the items 
to be purchased. Consult the government 
lists of commodity standards available 
in the public library. Read the trade 
journals and equipment catalogs. Learn 
what improvements have been made since 
you last purchased equipment. Visit sales- 
rooms and display rooms. Consult with 
salesmen of reliable companies and listen 
to the information they can give you, as 
they are experts in their field. Attend con- 
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ventions when possible and exchange ideas 
with other persons in similar types of work. 
The emphasis in purchasing of equipment 
today is away from price as the major con- 
sideration and toward quality and service or 
performance. Know what you are buying, 
and consider the integrity and reputation 
of your dealer. Do not spread your orders 
so that the dealer’s service charges eat up 
all his profit. Concentrate your purchases 
wherever possible so that your account 
justifies the service you may need and will 
expect. Choose a dealer who has proved 
reliable and who will guarantee his equip- 
ment and stand behind that guarantee. 


STANDARDIZATION AND TESTING 
OF RECIPES 


MARY HEMMERSBAUGH 


In Cleveland, the school cafeterias and 
lunchrooms offer three types of service: 


1. They are an agency through which the Board of 
Education feeds underprivileged children: the 
indigents in the junior and senior high schools, 
the crippled, the deaf, and the tuberculous in the 


special centers. 
2. They offer a needed food service to both teachers 


and pupils at midday and for dinners and special 
parties. 

3. They offer training in selection of the right food— 
long-range establishment of good food habits. 


If a cafeteria is to accomplish satisfac- 
torily any or all of these services, successful 
financial control is a necessary background. 
Cleveland school cafeterias are operated by 
the Board of Education under centralized 
control and on a definite budget and are 
self-supporting. This means centralized 
bookkeeping, purchasing, standardization 
of supplies and of equipment. The major- 
ity of the recipes are standardized. Serv- 


1 For a more general discussion of school feeding 
in Cleveland, see the author’s paper “The Lunch- 
room—an Essential School Activity,” JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics, Vol. 29 (Feb. 1937), pp. 73-77. 
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ings are standardized. Standardized plate 
specials are offered. Prices are the same 
throughout the city. 

The testing kitchen was established in 
order to control costs and sizes of portions, 
to provide accurate large-quantity recipes, 
to maintain the palatability of the food 
served, to introduce new and check old 
recipes and methods of cooking, to test the 
quality of raw food materials, to offer good 
food values at low cost, to offer tray com- 
binations which would stimulate the estab- 
lishment of good food habits. 

Three years ago we had several commit- 
tees working on recipes which were tested 
out by various managers before being re- 
leased for use throughout the system. Two 
years ago a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to head up the testing work. We 
made it a departmental project. Every 
recipe in our files was retested by three 
managers, each sending in a report on a 
special form for every recipe tested. The 
committee of three served as a clearinghouse 
for these reports. 

After that year’s work, it was the unani- 
mous suggestion that we ought to have a 
real testing kitchen, with one person as- 
signed to be in charge. This test kitchen 
was established in October 1936. It is 
located in a fairly large, busy school cafe- 
teria kitchen. This has its advantages, 
such as permitting the use of large-quantity 
recipes and of large equipment. The man- 
ager of the cafeteria, Mrs. Snyder, is in 
charge of the testing. Everyone agrees 
that she is just the person for the work, that 
she has done an outstanding job, and that 
she deserves much credit. She has a full- 
time assistant, Miss Koelliker, who devotes 
all her time to this work and is most con- 
scientious about details. The women in 
the school kitchen also deserve much credit 
for their excellent work. 

What is done in the testing kitchen? 
Standard recipes are built, including ingre- 
dients, method, yield. These include both 
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old favorites which are checked and newer 
ones which are substituted or added. By 
such testing we control the cost and quality 
of the food. The amounts of ingredients 
are recorded by exact weight as well as by 
measure. Portions are worked out either 
by ounces or by using definite-sized scoops. 
The method of handling is noted, being 
often as important as the ingredients. The 
recipe is tried out by offering it in the school 
where the kitchen is, and count is kept of 
the servings bought over the counter. Thus 
it is possible to tell the actual, not merely 
the theoretical, yield. 

Next, the tested recipes are sent to the 
central office, where the cost is figured and 
the selling price set. If the cost is too high, 
it may be cheapened in the testing kitchen 
in order to sell at a price the students will 
pay. The recipe is sent back to the testing 
kitchen for rechecking. When cost and 
palatability are satisfactory, it is released 
for use in the individual schools. Several 
recipes are usually released together in a 
bulletin from “A Corner in the Kitchen.” 

Next comes the managers’ share in this 
testing program. Each manager is required 
to test each recipe in actual use and to send 
in a report on the following questions: 


1. Was this recipe popular in your school? If not, 
why not? 

2. What changes in ingredients or methods would 
you suggest? 

3. Would you like to have this recipe added to the 
Cleveland lunchroom file? 


After reports are pooled, the helpful sug- 
gestions are used for further testing. When 
final decision is made, the recipe may be 
added to our permanent file. 

A second activity of the testing kitchen is 
the planning of tray and other low-cost 
specials. Actual servings are checked be- 
fore releasing to the system. We have 
“budget specials,” which are served to every 
indigent and which have also become popu- 
lar throughout the city with students who 
pay cash. These are worked out according 
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to a definite pattern which provides for 
vitamins, minerals, energy, and the other 
food requirements. There are also soups, 
vegetable specials, and other five- and ten- 
cent tray bargains. 

A third activity is the formulation of 
specifications suitable for school food sup- 
plies. Products made from different quali- 
ties of raw material are tested “blindfold.” 
Different groups of managers are present 
when various raw products are tested. 
Thus all members of the department have 
a share in deciding which product is to be 
bought. This has proved a most important 
factor in the success of the testing, espe- 
cially as many managers have given careful 
consideration and constructive help. 

Usually we find more than one product 
suitable for school cafeteria use. We then 
recommend that the lowest bid of several 
suitable ones be taken. This makes the 
results of our tests most usable as prices 
fluctuate on brands. Sometimes one or two 
stand out as superior, but their cost may 
make them prohibitive; we have to remem- 
ber that the selection is for school cafeterias, 
not for tearooms for adult trade, and that 
we must give students good nutrition at 
low cost. 

Food must be palatable and attractive in 
appearance, or, be it ever so nutritious, stu- 
dents won’t buy. So we have to be careful 
where we draw the line on quality. An 
example is our effort to sell more vegetables 
in our cafeterias. Realizing that the 
canned ones are cheaper and often equally 
nutritious but never so attractive or palat- 
able, last January we put canned vegetables 
“on the shelf,”’ asking that they be used only 
in emergencies. We then sold fresh and 
frosted vegetables at five cents, which 
meant at cost or often below. Also, from 
January to June we sold a ten-cent special 
consisting of a choice of two vegetables, two 
slices of bread, butter, and milk. As a 
result, more students buy vegetables. 

To ensure getting the quality for which 
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we pay, samples of products on which bids 
are submitted are tested in the testing 
kitchen, also samples of merchandise de- 
livered to the schools. One example of this 
was the checking of vanilla. We had tested 
samples submitted by firms and had chosen 
a certain brand, not the cheapest in price 
but the cheapest according to tested 
strength. Later, complaints came in from 
the managers that it was weak. We picked 
up samples at their schools and others and 
found that they did not equal the original. 

Another interesting example was the test- 
ing of various brands of cured hams. Our 
specification required U. S. #1 grade. We 
baked the different brands on which bids 
were submitted, including “pumped hams.” 
Meat thermometers were used. A chart 
was kept of the weight of bone, the weight 
of edible portion, the percentage of shrink- 
age, the cost per pound of raw ham, the cost 
per pound of edible portion. 

The testing kitchen aids in making effec- 
tive a program of cost accounting and com- 
plete financial control. To have our fingers 
on costs—on the material substance—actu- 
ally to see five cents as well as a salad, is all- 
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important in cafeteria operation. We must 
know how many servings are yielded by a 
40-ounce package of frosted peas. For this 
part of the work, a great deal of credit must 
be given to Miss Maag of the staff at the 
central office, who does the cost accounting 
connected with the testing work. In this 
way, we are sure about the cost of the food 
offered in the cafeterias. 

The testing kitchen enables the cafeteria 
to contribute to the health program of the 
school. Testing from the standpoint of 
nutritive value and of honest food weaves 
in and out in all testing, of course. Plate 
specials include protective food. Checks 
are made in order to offer valuable foods at 
very low cost. We do not build a recipe 
with the idea of how much we can profit 
from it, but with the idea of giving the big- 
gest nutritive value and at the same time 
the most palatable product possible at a 
cost which we know will enable the student 
to buy. 

Thus the testing kitchen has proved its 
value in regard to cost, palatability, and 
nutritive value—the necessary triumvirate 
for a successful school-lunch service. 
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APPRENTICESHIP FOR HOME ECO- 
NOMICS IN BUSINESS! 


LEONE RUTLEDGE CARROLL 


The apprenticeship committee of the 
home economics in business department 
last year continued its study of a plan or 
system whereby home economics graduates 
from colleges who wish to go into business 
positions can obtain experience. Several 
satisfactory apprenticeship plans have been 
followed this year in different localities. 

The places in which these can be most 
satisfactorily carried out are where business 
positions and college groups are geographi- 
cally close together. For example, girls in 
the University of Minnesota have been per- 
mitted apprenticeships in some of the busi- 
ness houses represented in both Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Most of these have been 
without remuneration and for the purpose of 
experience only. Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege at Manhattan has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with the Topeka busi- 
ness people who are willing and also have 
the means to give girls experience in every 
phase of commercial home economics work. 
Milwaukee-Downer College has carried out 
a very satisfactory plan with the Gridley 
Dairy Company of Milwaukee; the college 
gives credit in one course for an exact num- 
ber of hours and particular performance in 
the home economics department of the dairy 
organization. Students at the University 
of Chicago have opportunity to work with 
business people in Chicago during the year. 

There are also opportunities for colleges 

1 A report presented at the annual meeting of the 


American Home Economics Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri, June 23, 1937. 


to co-operate with business houses in plan- 
ning summer employment for girls on an 
apprenticeship basis. A most satisfactory 
experience of this kind was reported from 
the University of Illinois. Business firms 
were approached with the request that 
certain girls be given the opportunity to 
gain-experience in the business houses, and 
thé individual girls and their specialties 
were described. Harvey & Howe and the 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc., have permitted 
apprenticeships from these groups. 

The opportunity to gain experience while 
still in school seems preferable to working 
on a low salary after graduation. It fur- 
nishes opportunity to judge the individual’s 
fitness for commercial work, and if she does 
prove temperamentally fitted it allows her 
to specialize in courses which will make her 
more valuable in business. 

The Woodbury College in Los Angeles 
organizes its home economics department on 
the principle of learning through experience. 
It is not unlike a trade school in that the 
girls actually carry on commercial work, 
such as conducting cooking schools, pre- 
paring booklets, doing photography, as part 
of the course. Later most of them are 
placed in business houses. 

This same principle could be carried out 
in other universities and colleges on the 
basis of a course in commercial home eco- 
nomics. Such a course would be elective 
but would entail the preparation of articles, 
conducting demonstrations, and experimen- 
tal work. Also, sales experience gained in 
vacations might be given credit in the 
course. Guest lecturers might be invited 
from the field of commercial home eco- 
nomics to present different phases of com- 
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mercial work. Each student could be 
required to develop an original merchan- 
dising plan prepared in a portfolio as though 
it were prepared as a means of “‘selling” a 
particular idea to some firm, the student 
choosing the product and developing the 
complete schedule, including costs. If such 
a merchandising portfolio were clever, it 
would be invaluable to the girl as an entree 
in seeking a commercial position. 

There are other year-round opportunities 
for girls to get experience in the commercial 
field. The National Livestock and Meat 
Board will co-operate with interested col- 
leges in permitting girls both to help and to 
observe at their cooking schools in nearby 
communities. 

It is also necessary for the prospective 
home economist in business to view the field 
in general. There must be a better under- 
standing of the commercial home eco- 
nomics field. Girls must get the picture 
that in the commercial world there are two 
groups: the executive or directorship group, 
which for the most part includes only one 
home economist in a firm, and the “help.” 
If girls wish to join the former group they 
should develop themselves professionally 
before going into the work (85 per cent of 
the women in important positions taught 
home economics before going into business). 
If the girls insist on entering business imme- 
diately upon graduation, they must be 
content to join the second group, but in 
doing so they should join with the deter- 
mination to make a definite contribution. 
Most commercial home economics depart- 
ments use inexpensive help and would be 
willing to use home economics graduates for 
the sake of letting them get the experience 
if only home economics graduates had these 
three qualifications: knew how to cook, were 
not afraid of work, could adapt themselves 
more gracefully to the situation. Advice 
to girls who would get into home economics 
in business positions might be summed up 
in three general points: 
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1. Develop your abilities. 

2. Have an idea of what contribution you can make. 

3. Give your best when you get a chance; consider 
the contribution you are making as seriously as 
you consider the remuneration and the hours; 
remember that “a mule can’t pull when it’s 
kicking or kick when it’s pulling.” 

We must recognize the limitations of the 
field of commercial home economics. There 
are at present in the entire United States 
only 423 positions, all told. The percent- 
age of turnover is slight. The most fertile 
field for developing new positions is prob- 
ably in the smaller communities; and there 
are many real opportunities for the clever 
girl to make a position for herself in a busi- 
ness house in a town in almost any part of 
the country. 

Very few business houses need a full-time 
home economist. However, they all need 
merchandisers and sales promotion people. 
If a girl can be a better merchandise man- 
ager or sales promotion manager because 
she is a home economist and so has a better 
knowledge of foods, cookery, and homes, 
she has a real opportunity to sell her 
services. 

I think the best answer to the girl who 
wants to know how to get into a particular 
home economics in business position is such 
an answer as the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany gave in presenting Ellen Pennell. 
Their brochure stated “How to Become 
Woman’s Editor of a Farm Magazine” and 
went ahead to give the background of Ellen 
Pennell’s successful handling of every posi- 
tion along the way and going far beyond her 
particular position in making a contribution 
to each community in which she was active. 
It would be discouraging for a girl who had 
already been graduated to answer her ques- 
tion with such a statement; but while a girl 
is still in school, such an answer would be 
an inspiration to her and help her to see the 
desirability of going ahead and making a 
name for herself professionally before trying 
to get into commercial home economics 
work. 
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A STUDY OF SLIPS 


MILDRED CARNEY 


To help determine how to judge the “best 
buy” in costume slips, eleven local leaders 
in clothing and four members of the local 
units of the Syracuse City Home Bureau 
made a study of ready-to-wear slips in con- 
nection with their work in making such 
garments. 

Before beginning to shop for the slips, 
the women decided to spend a maximum of 
$2 per slip, to test the slips through the 
wear usually given to such garments, and 
to keep accurate and complete records con- 
cerning the slip from the time of buying 
until the owner considered it worn out. 
These records were to include: the date of 
purchase, any information given by the 
salesperson, the size, the fit, whether or not 
alterations had to be made, the number of 
times the slip was washed, how it was 
washed, when it began to wear out, where it 
wore out, and the number of times it was 
worn before it was considered worn out; 
also the wearer’s size, height, and weight. 

With the $2 as a top price and with no 
restrictions on the type of material of the 
slip or the store where the garment was to 
be purchased, each woman bought the kind 
of slip she wanted. They agreed, however, 
that they would try on a slip before buying 
and that in making the final selection they 
would make use of all information gained 
from their recently completed study of 
slips that fit and wear well. The stores 
from which the slips were purchased were 
interested in the experiment. 

When the slips had been bought, the 
women came together, tried on the slips, 
and as a group decided whether or not the 
slips needed any alterations and whether 
or not they were the right size. One slip 
was found too large and one too small for 
their wearers, and one, a low-backed eve- 
ning slip bought because it was on sale, 
not comparable to the others. The women 
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who had bought these three slips imme- 
diately exchanged them for suitable ones. 
Since all the slips had been very carefully 
bought, only a few needed even slight 
alterations. 

Of the fifteen slips purchased, two were 
bought on sale and had been reduced from 
$2.98 to $1.98; the remaining thirteen cost 
$1.98 each, regular price. Two of the slips 
were cut straight and thirteen on the bias. 
One slip had a manufacturer’s number; 
twelve were labeled; one had neither label 
nor number; and another was sold with the 
store’s guarantee that if the slip proved 
unsatisfactory in any way, the store would 
return the slip to the manufacturer. Two 
slips also had written guarantees, one read- 
ing “No metallic weighting” and the other, 
“Seams guaranteed not to rip.” 

The women found that the salespeople 
could give little information. One sales- 
person said that the slip “is only slightly 
on the bias”; another that the slip is 
“weighted with cotton.” The information 
given most of the women was, “The slip is 
a best seller,” “There have been no returns,” 
and “The slip is made by a good house.” 

From October until the following June, 
with the exception of the month of Febru- 
ary when they were used at Farm and Home 
Week at the New York State College of 
Home Economics by two of the leaders to 
illustrate talks on this study, the women 
wore the slips, on the average, 105 times 
each, the lowest number of times any slip 
was worn being 77 and the highest 183. 
The number of hours per wearing varied 
from four to twelve. In the majority of 
cases, the time of wearing was afternoon, 
whether the women were staying at home or 
going shopping, to a party, or a meeting of 
some sort. However, one woman wore her 
slip around the house five whole days a 
week ; also she wore it while “moving house” 
and doing the kind of work connected with 
that. Her comment on the slip’s wear was, 
“The slip gave excellent wear considering 
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how I wore it.” This slip was always 
washed by hand. Another wore her four- 
gored bias slip all through pregnancy and 
found it gave excellent wear and comfort. 

On an average, the slips were washed 34 
times, ten slips by hand and five in washing 
machines; the number of washings varied 
from 15 to 52 per slip. 

The women reported that the wear was 
good. Eventually there was some slippage 
of yarns in all the slips, but only one pulled 
out at the seams. Three showed underarm 
wear, straps came off from three, and the 
lace trimming on two was torn. None of 
them shrank badly, but most of them 
shrank a little. 

Although two women reported that their 
slips were not comfortable, in general the 
women found the slips very satisfactory. 
Two women who bought four-gored bias 
slips were especially enthusiastic about the 
style and the wear from them. 

The advantage found in buying rather 
than in making slips was that the former 
was easier and quicker; the disadvantages, 
that ready-made slips were seldom the right 
length for dresses, were not pre-shrunk, did 
not fit so well and hence were not so com- 
fortable, and usually cost more. 

The women were unanimous in thinking 
that careful buying had caused them to 
select slips that wore better than the ones 
they had usually purchased. They con- 
sidered the fit of the garment first in impor- 
tance for good wear; having the style and 
cut of the slips suited to the figure and the 
activities of the wearer, second; and follow- 
ing these two factors in importance were the 
material, the workmanship, and the care 
given the slip. 


MARIONETTES IN PARENT 
EDUCATION 
J. KATHRYN FRANCIS 


Marionettes, the dolls of the adult, can 
be used successfully to illustrate parent edu- 
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cation, with a dialogue written to emphasize 
interesting points. 

The making of marionettes is a hobby 
requiring skill and patience and has pro- 
vided an artistic outlet for many persons. 
There are many helpful books available on 
the technique of making them. The shap- 
ing and balancing of the doll’s body appeal 
to the mechanically minded. Dolls made 
with wood bodies and joined with metal 
screw eyes are sturdy and pliable. Leather 
strips are often substituted for screw eyes 
and make a more graceful doll. The com- 
pletion of a marionette gives one the sense 
of having created a real actor. 

The type of skit to be presented may vary 
with the circumstances. One approved at 
the Kansas City home economics meeting 
last June as having a definite place in a 
parent education meeting illustrated family 
relationships. It was introduced by an 
interlocutor in the role of the Spirit of 
Parent Education. His job was to go 
around and hear things and to see what was 
going on, and he was considerably larger 
than the other dolls and had a great big 
nose. He was dressed in a clown suit with 
a high ruff collar and big red dots over his 
entire costume. When the curtain was 
raised, he clapped his hands and 
jigged a little as if he were just waking up 
and was attempting to seem nonchalant at 
facing such a large audience. He invited 
the audience to look with him on a home 
where things were not going so well. Then 
the curtain was closed and the stage set for 
a home in which little order and a great 
deal of confusion held sway. The room was 
littered with newspapers. The chairs were 
not arranged attractively. The color 
scheme was anything but pleasing. 

Incidentally, this furniture had been pur- 
chased at a school for the blind, where 
miniature objects can often be found. 
There was a reed davenport and two chairs 
to match, a red chair, and a small end table. 
Bits of newspaper and a small memo book 
scattered about gave the cluttered-up effect. 
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When the curtain was drawn for this 
scene the mother was pacing up and down 
the room. She had straggly black hair and 
wore an apron in bad contrast to her dress. 
She spoke in a whine, waving her arms and 
fussing with her hair: 


I have been up since six o’clock, and there isn’t one 
person who appreciates what I’ve done. I had to 
call my husband six times because he insists upon 
sleeping until the last minute, and then he did not 
get up in time to take the ashes out and I had to do 
it myself. I just work myself to death for the 
family and they give me no thanks. Mary demands 
a party dress and Ned wants gasoline for the car. 
I cannot understand why mothers let their daugh- 
ters run around with the boys; I am certain such 
things were not done when I was a girl. 


The telephone rang, and from her con- 
versation you concluded that a friend was 
asking her to go out. She explained that 
this would be impossible. Her family was 
willing for her to go, but she had so much 
work to do she could not possibly find the 
time. 

Right then the screen door banged and in 
came Ned, her son. He was an unattrac- 
tive boy, slovenly in dress. Her greeting 
to Ned concerned the mud on his feet. She 
had not looked at them; but because he 
always forgot to clean them off, she scolded 
him. Ned showed much irritation: 


I cleaned them off, but why should a fellow ever try 
to clean them off? He always gets blamed, whether 
he does it or not. I’d like to come home just once 
and find some peace around here. 


His mission home was to ask if the gang 
could have a party there. At this the 
mother practically tore her hair. Of course, 
her answer was no, that she would not have 
company as it would make too much dirt 
and that he need not bring his friends to 
hishome. Ned did not pursue the question 
further but slumped out feeling that he had 
been badly mistreated, while the mother 
felt that she had been asked to do some- 
thing unreasonable. 
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As the mother was wringing her hands in 
despair the Spirit of Parent Education 
entered. He hurried the mother off the 
stage and apologized to the audience for 
having shown them a home in which friction 
abounded. He explained that such homes 
are rather scarce, and that, therefore, he 
would like to show another home where a 
mother and son are getting ready for a 
party. 

Here the curtain dropped and the scen- 
ery was arranged for the living room in 
the model home. The furniture was re- 
arranged, the objectionable colors were 
removed, and all signs of clutter and con- 
fusion disappeared. When the curtain 
went up, the mother was sitting in a chair. 
She was attired in white lace pantalets, 
a full blue skirt, and a rose velvet jacket. 
Her first speech indicated that she was 
dressed to go with her son to a masquerade. 
For a few seconds a thought crept into her 
mind that people might criticize her as being 
foolish. But then she remembered that it 
was her children who wanted her to dress 
up, that it would not be many years before 
they would be leaving home and she wanted 
memories of the things they had done to- 
gether. She called her son Tom, who came 
in dressed like an old-fashioned gentleman. 
He admired his mother and teasingly told 
her he expected all the boys to attempt to 
take her away from him at the party. 

From the conversation which followed, 
you gathered that the father and daughter 
were also dressing up and that none of the 
family knew what costumes the others 
would wear. The son felt his parents were 
grand sports to do this and exclaimed, 
“T am glad to have been born in such a 
family.”” The son had just learned to jig, 
and he gave a little exhibition of this with 
mother joining in at the end. They left 
for the party amid much laughter. 

The Spirit of Parent Education again 
entered and clapped his hands in a pleased 
manner. He explained that this was a pic- 


ture of what goes on in many happy homes. 
He closed the skit by waving his arms and 
saying: 

Please remember while you are carrying on your 
homemaking that I am always peeping around the 
corner; and if you do not make a good job of it, I 
will be around to remind you of it. I shall be there 
to observe you soon. 


The skit described took about fifteen 
minutes to play. The many points were 
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readily seen and appreciated by the au- 
dience. 

The use of marionettes in parent educa- 
tion work has just started. One big advan- 
tage it has is the impersonal attitude as- 
sumed by the characters. Another is the 
co-operation necessary in making the dolls, 
costumes, and skit. Such working together 
will go a long way toward building the in- 
formality needed for successful discussion 


groups. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION AND 
INACTION 


As all newspaper readers know, the clos- 
ing weeks of the last session of Congress 
were not productive of much action on 
measures not on the President’s “must” 
list. This was as true of those in which 
home economists were especially interested 
as of others. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth while to review very briefly what was 
and was not done on the former. 

Housing. The Wagner-Steagall housing 
bill, generally considered as on the must 
list, was passed and is discussed in a sepa- 
rate editorial on pages 632 to 634. 

Food, drugs, and cosmetics. Progress 
made during the earlier months of the ses- 
sion on the food, drug, and cosmetics meas- 
ures was described on page 318 of the May 
Journat. The several bills devoted to 
this subject were held inactive in a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce from 
early in March until just before Congress 
adjourned. Then a greatly revised version 
of the Copeland bill was reported by the 
subcommittee but was not reported by the 
full committee to the House. It does not 
carry provision for control of advertising 
of food, drugs, and cosmetics, but otherwise 
gives more protection to the consumer than 
any other bill seriously considered during 
the session. It is likely to be brought up 
at the next session; and since between 
sessions is a fine time for constituents to 
talk to members of Congress about legisla- 
tion, home economists will do well to get 
copies of the committee print from their 
congressmen (the official designation is 
No. 3, House of Representatives Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce Committee) and 
also write to the American Home Economics 
Association for further information, includ- 
ing amendments needed to make the bill 
satisfactory to consumers. 

Price-fixing. The Miller-Tydings “price- 
fixing” bill, against which the American 
Home Economics Association appeared at 
hearings in January (see April JouRNAL, 
page 251), suddenly appeared as a rider to 
the District of Columbia appropriations 
bill and rode through on this emergency 
measure, despite considerable opposition to 
it for its own sake and also to this objec- 
tionable way of forcing legislation. The 
Association sent letters of opposition to key 
members of the committees concerned— 
one of the very few consumer groups to do 
so. The President protested against the 
rider when he signed the bill and hoped it 
would not do as much harm as most people 
predicted. The law became effective at 
once. Under it, it is legal for manufac- 
turers to make contracts for the mainte- 
nance of prices in retail trade in any state 
which has already passed a fair-trade law, 
even though the goods in the contracts 
move in interstate commerce. Since all 
but a few states already have fair-trade 
laws and the Miller-Tydings Act is an 
invitation to the others to do likewise, the 
chances are that price-fixing will follow 
rapidly and widely. The effect on retail 
prices will be a thing for consumers to 
watch. A readable article on the subject, 
written from the consumer angle, was 
contributed to the August Harper’s Maga- 
zine by Saul Nelson. 

Fabric labeling. Five bills dealing with 
labels to identify the fiber content of fab- 
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rics were introduced into Congress during 
the last session, but none except the Capper 
bill was reported out by the committee to 
which it was referred, and the Capper bill 
was not acted on by the Senate. The ones 
attracting most attention dealt only with 
misbranding of woolen articles or fabrics. 
They were the one introduced into the 
Senate by Senator Capper (S. 2190) and 
its companion House bill, introduced by 
Mr. Martin (H.R. 6917). 

The so-called Peyser Bill (H.R. 5182) 
provided that textiles entering into inter- 
state commerce should be labeled in compli- 
ance with standards set up by the National 
Bureau of Standards, with enforcement 
in the hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Yet another, introduced by 
Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana, (H.R. 7970) put 
the standards in the bill itself and gave the 
enforcement to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Since the legislative program of the 
American Home Economics Association 
includes endorsement of measures for the 
protection of the consumer and a resolution 
passed at Kansas City further endorsed the 
labeling of textiles for that purpose, a 
statement regarding its stand was made on 
July 8 at a committee hearing of the Martin 
and Peyser bills (H.R. 6917 and 5182). 

Appropriations. Most of the appropria- 
tions for the federal agencies in which the 
American Home Economics Association is 
actively interested went through with 
increases or very small decreases as com- 
pared with those of the year before. The 
amounts and the changes from last year are 
as follows: Women’s Bureau, $152,029, 
decrease of $1,471; Children’s Bureau, 
$662,000, increase of $63,000; Bureau of 
Home Economics, $265,085, increase of 
$26,000; Office of Education, $357,500, de- 
crease of $500; Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, $1,750,000, increase of $150,000. 

There was considerable discussion over 
the amount to be appropriated for voca- 
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tional education under the George-Deen 
Act. The latter was passed by the pre- 
ceding Congress and permitted additional 
appropriations up to $14,483,000, but it was 
merely an enabling act and could not be put 
into effect without a special appropriation. 
For the fiscal year from July 1, 1937, to 
July 1, 1938, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended an _ appropriation of 
$4,483,000, or $10,000,000 less than the 
maximum, and this reduced sum was that 
put into the United States Department 
of the Interior Appropriation Bill. An 
amendment introduced on the floor of the 
House raised this to the total $14,483,000, 
and the bill went through in this form. 
The President signed it on August 9 but 
“with much reluctance” regarding this 
item and with the suggestion that, in view of 
the need for economy and the unfavorable 
attitude of his Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Education (Reeves Committee) 
to the larger appropriation, it might not 
be feasible to expend the whole sum. The 
uncertainty as to funds has delayed the 
completion of plans for this school year, 
including, of course, those for the voca- 
tional home economics program. Inci- 
dentally, it has also delayed a JOURNAL 
article about the latter which will supple- 
ment the editorial statement in the Septem- 
ber issue. 


U. S. HOUSING ACT OF 1937 


The Wagner-Steagall Bill, much changed 
from its original form, was finally passed on 
August 21, just before the close of Congress, 
and was later signed by the President, thus 
setting up a long-term housing program for 
the federal government and a continuing 
agency for the improvement of low-rent 
housing. The vote in the Senate was 64 
to 16, in the House 274 to 86, and in neither 
was the division along party lines. Rather, 
it was in response to a widespread popular 
demand. Speaking for those who were sys- 
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tematically watching and working for the 
bill in Washington, the Housing Legislation 
Information Office said in a release issued 
on August 23: 


The Wagner-Steagall Bill would never have suc- 
cessfully weathered a disorganized Congress bent on 
economy if the proponents of low-rent housing 
throughout the country had not been articulate in 
favor of a permanent housing program. Its passage 
proves conclusively that housing has finally become 
a national issue. Every letter and telegram sent to 
the President or a member of Congress has played 
an important part, for the associated groups working 
here in support of the bill would not have been able 
to overcome opposition without complete coopera- 
tion at crucial times from individuals and groups in 
practically every state. 


In an early issue, the JouRNAL plans to 
carry a careful description of the final 
measure, with emphasis on the points of 
special significance to home and family life. 
Meanwhile, we quote the main provisions 
as outlined by the Housing Legislation 
Information Office: 


Purpose: A long-term, permanent program of 
federal aid to state and local governments and their 
agencies for the provision of decent housing for 
families of lowest income and for slum clearance. 

Creates a permanent United States Housing Au- 
thority within the Department of the Interior. 
The powers of the Authority are vested in an Ad- 
ministrator, appointed for five years by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. The President 
may transfer existing housing projects to the Au- 
thority. 

Occupancy of all projects is strictly limited to 
lowest income families which are not being ade- 
quately housed by private building and whose in- 
come is less than five times the rent (including utili- 
ties), or six times the rent for families with three or 
more children. 

Loans may be made to local public housing agen- 
cies for the financing of low-rent housing projects 
constructed by them. These loans are limited to 90 
per cent of the cost of projects when annual con- 
tributions or capital grants are made. All loans 
bear interest at not less than the cost of money to 
the Federal Government plus } of one per cent, and 
must be repaid in not more than 60 years. 

Bonds guaranteed by the United States may be 
issued by the Authority to raise funds for these 
loans in the following amounts: On and after July 1, 
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1937, $100,000,000; on and after July 1, 1938, 
$200,000,000; and on and after July 1, 1939, 
$200,000,000. These bond issues together with 
interest will be repaid from the proceeds of loans 
on projects. 

Annual contributions may be made to local public 
housing authorities on projects developed by them. 
Annual grants are limited to amounts necessary to 
achieve low rents, but in no case may exceed the 
yield at Federal going rate of interest plus one per 
cent on the cost of projects. Annual grants will be 
contracted for in advance to run for not more than 
sixty years; if made for twenty years or more the 
amount is subject to revision after ten years, and 
every five years thereafter. During the next three. 
years contracts may be entered into providing for 
contributions up to a total of $20,000,000 per year, 
without further authorization from Congress. 

Capital grants may be made to local Public Hous- 
ing Authorities as an alternative to annual grants. 
Capital grants are limited to 25 per cent of the cost 
of the project payable from the funds of the Author- 
ity, plus an additional 15 per cent which the Presi- 
dent may allocate from relief funds for the payment 
of labor. Capita] grants from the funds of the 
Authority are limited to a total of $30,000,000 
without further authorization from Congress. 

Local contributions are required in connection with 
all projects on which the Authority makes annual 
contributions or capital grants. In the case of 
annual contributions a local government must con- 
tribute at least 20 per cent of the annual contribu- 
tion either in cash or tax remissions or exemptions. 
In the case of capital grants a local government 
must contribute at least 20 per cent of the project 
cost either in cash, land, or the capitalized value of 
community facilities, services, or tax remissions or 
exemptions. 

Slum clearance is required whenever annual con- 
tributions or capital grants are made. Provision 
satisfactory to the Authority must be made for the 
elimination of slum dwellings equal in number to 
those in the new project, but this elimination may 
be deferred in the case of a low-rent housing short- 
age so acute as to force dangerous overcrowding. 

Cost of dwellings (exclusive of land and non- 
dwelling facilities) is limited to $1,000 per room and 
$4,000 per unit in cities of less than 500,000, and 
$1,250 per room and $5,000 per unit in cities of over 
500,000. Furthermore, the average cost of dwell- 
ings in any project may not exceed the average cost 
of dwellings currently produced by private enter- 
prise in the same locality, under the building re- 
quirements applicable to the proposed site and 
under labor standards not lower than those of the 
Act. 
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Limitation of expenditure is made so that no 
state may receive more than 10 per cent of the 
funds provided. 

Protection of low-rent character of projects is 
definitely secured; and labor is assured of fair wages 
and standard working conditions. 

Appropriation of $26,000,000, available until 
expended, is authorized for operating expenses and 
the payment of annual grants. 


Among the points which had been in- 
cluded at one stage or another of the bill’s 
passage through Congress but which fell by 
the wayside are: provision for demonstra- 
tion housing projects to be undertaken by 
the federal government; loans to limited 
dividend and co-operative housing projects; 
standards for the relation of projects to 
existing or planned city growth and de- 
velopment; establishment of an advisory 
committee to the administrator; and several 
members for the United States Housing 
Authority in addition to the administrator. 

Just after the bill was passed, articles in 
the press had much to say regarding the 
weakening to which it had been subjected, 
and questioned whether the final act would 
work. To this, Coleman Woodbury, direc- 
tor of the National Association of Housing 
Officials, replied: 


Although some important sections are open to 
different interpretations, my answer to this question 
is “Yes.” Like the reports of Mark Twain’s death, 
the rumors of the assassination or mutilation of the 
housing bill have been greatly exaggerated. Some 
of this exaggeration has come from detractors of 
the Administration; some of it from enthusiastic 
and well-intentioned housers, whose ideas of what 
the bill ought to be are considerably clearer than 
their understanding of what actually has been 
provided. Many of the statements made have 
been unfair to the sponsors of the bill and unless 
counteracted at once may do a lot of harm. 


The feeling of confidence in the value and 
workability of the act seems to be spreading. 
In September, representatives of state 
housing authorities and a few leaders in 
the movement met in Washington to con- 
sider the meaning and applications of its 
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provisions; and although no formal state- 
ments were given out, the general impres- 
sion seemed to be that it was going to work 
out better than many had expected. They 
also seemed inclined to forget differences of 
opinion about the desirability of this, that, 
or the other provision and to pull together 
to get the greatest possible benefit from the 
act as it now stands. 


HOME ECONOMISTS AND THE 
HOUSING ACT 


When home economists have tried to 
help the low-rent housing program, they 
have heretofore thought of it mainly as a 
national problem and have tried to gain 
support for congressional measures. Now 
the emphasis must shift to state and local 
action. New projects will be undertaken 
only through local initiative and under 
local management. 

Ever since the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association began working for pub- 
lic aid for low-rent housing, it has seen two 
main ways in which home economists could 
further the work. Both of these are as 
important as ever. The first is by aiding 
in making the public see the social and eco- 
nomic value of decent housing and the social 
and economic dangers of bad housing; and 
the second is by contributing special tech- 
nical knowledge and the homemaking point 
of view so that the houses built will furnish 
as good a setting for satisfactory family life 
and personal development as local condi- 
tions allow. 

People in the United States are more 
“housing conscious” than they were a few 
years ago, but there are still plenty of them 
who would rather not think about the slums 
on the other side of the tracks and who do 
not realize how much their civic expenses 
are increased by the fire hazards, the bad 
sanitary conditions, the special police pro- 
tection needed in the district they ignore— 
not to mention its effect on the health and 


the character of the people who live in it. 
Home economics courses give fine oppor- 
tunity for bringing this out; and when a 
community begins to become interested, a 
home economist will find plenty of other 
occasions to help develop the right public 
opinion. She may also help to make people 
realize that successful housing projects call 
for more than good will and that careless 
planning and management are likely to end 
in discouraging fiascos. A home economist 
well informed about housing ought to be a 
specialist in interpreting the needs—and 
also the prejudices—of the families who will 
live in the houses, and as such she should be 
invaluable to those responsible for planning 
the project. 

With special training she should also be 
able to make herseli invaluable in the man- 
agement of the project, both in the matter 
of maintenance and cquipment and perhaps 
also in budgetary advice for families and in 
the more social aspects of the problem. 
Experience shows that the proper handling 
of such management problems is essential 
to the success of a project. 

Unfortunately, experience also shows that 
the powers that be do not always appre- 
ciate the importance of these phases of 
management. They may ignore them en- 
tirely or, if money is scarce, may rule them 
out as “frills.” It is easy to imagine, for 
example, that an authority pressed for 
funds might say that a home economist on 
the staff is an extravagance because the 
home service departments of the utility 
companies will give advice to tenants 
gratis. This might bring excellent advice 
about how to operate certain kinds of ap- 
pliances, but how about questions as to 
what the family most needs to spend its 
money for? The women who will keep 
house in the new projects will have no 
margin of income and probably have no 
more than average sales resistance. Are 
they not more likely to pay their rent regu- 
larly, keep their places in order, and be 
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generally acceptable tenants if there is 
someone on whom they can rely for well- 
informed, disinterested advice about prob- 
lems of home management? Obvious as 
the answer is to home economists, they will 
probably find many cases in which they will 
have to sell the idea to local housing au- 
thorities, and the sooner they begin the 
better. Also, many of our training institu- 
tions will have to speed up their work of 
preparing students for such jobs. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 
WEEK 


Home economics has direct connection 
with at least two of the seven daily topics 
set for the celebration of Education Week 
this year. 

According to the official program, the one 
for the opening day, Sunday, November 7, 
is education for peace, and its purpose is 
thus defined: “To discuss the problems 
which prevent amity among the nations 
and to consider the contributions education 
may make toward world peace.” Is not 
this in line with the purposes of the foreign 
fellowships offered through the American 
Home Economics Association? One aim of 
these is to help in the development of educa- 
tion for homemaking by giving promising 
young women a chance to carry on special 
studies in countries other than their own; 
but equally important is the idea that to 
bring such young women into personal con- 
tact with those of similar interests in other 
countries makes all parties concerned more 
distinctly conscious of a community of 
interests in the countries concerned, and 
thus works toward the better international 
understanding and for the international 
good will on which lasting peace must 
largely depend. The fact that the girls in 
our affiliated high school and especially our 
college home economics clubs actually work 
to raise money for these fellowships gives 
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them a special personal interest in the 
foreign students and in the countries from 
which they come. 

Friday, November 12, is designated 
School Open House Day, and its purpose is: 
“To set aside one special day during Ameri- 
can Education Week when parents and 
citizens are given a special invitation to 
visit the schools.” The home economics 
department is likely to have a double role 
to play on that day. It will, of course, try 
to make the best possible showing of its 
work, whether in exhibits, in an assembly- 
room program, or in some other way; 
and if it is wise, it will try to make this 
represent everyday activities, not special 
“company” ones. In many cases it will 
probably also be called on to give special 
help in the general program of school hos- 
pitality. Both because its subject matter 
is so vitally connected with the practical 
problems of the parents and the community 
and because it trains its students to do the 
sort of things needed to make a party go, 
the home economics department has an 
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exceptionally good chance to “‘cash in” on 
such a school occasion. 


HOME ECONOMICS BOOK LIST 


Miss Amidon and the other members of 
the book-list subcommittee of the American 
Home Economics Association’s committee 
on home economics in education through 
libraries announce that the book list pre- 
pared to help libraries, study groups, and 
individuals select books on homemaking 
subjects is now available. It includes 20 
mimeographed pages of briefly annotated 
book titles, classified according to the spe- 
cial phases of homemaking, and a list of 
sources of pamphlets and bulletins. Copies 
may be obtained from the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents a copy. 
Remittances should accompany orders. 

The committee considers the list as tenta- 
tive only and hopes that users will report 
their experience with it to aid the com- 
mittee in determining its final form. 


RESEARCH 


THE CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS CONTENT OF VEGETABLES! 


ISABEL NOBLE anp EVELYN G. HALLIDAY 
University of Chicago 


“T. proportion of minerals re- 
Ny tained by vegetables during 
Q; cooking is still uncertain, be- 
UIST cause much of the work reported 
so far is based upon methods of preparation 
not now in general use. The present study 
was initiated, therefore, to determine the 
calcium and phosphorus content of a num- 
ber of vegetables prepared and cooked in the 
quantities and according to the directions 
recommended in Hows and Whys of 
Cooking (1). 

Method. The vegetables were purchased 
on the retail market in sufficient quantities 
for the entire experiment; were prepared 
for cooking, mixed thoroughly, and then 
weighed into several four-serving portions. 
One of these was reserved for analysis of the 
raw, one was cooked in Chicago city water, 
one in distilled water, and for certain vege- 
tables one was steamed. The four-serving 
portions of each vegetable and the cooking 
waters were either oxidized with nitric and 
perchloric acids, or dried and subsequently 
dry ashed. The ash solutions so obtained 
were analyzed for calcium by the Shohl and 
Pedley (2) modification of the McCrudden 
method (3), and for phosphorus by the 
Fiske and Subbarow method (4). 

A sample of Chicago city water, taken at 
the same time as that used in cooking, was 
also analyzed for calcium. This determina- 
tion, together with those already men- 

1 Based on work reported to the food and nutri- 


tion division, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion at Kansas City, Missouri, June 22, 1937. 


tioned, enabled calculation of the total 
amount of calcium and phosphorus present 
both before and after cooking. These 
quantities should agree closely, of course, 
if the errors of sampling and of performing 
the individual determinations are small. 
In practice, the latter averaged 97 per cent 
of the former. 

Results. The calcium content of the raw 
and boiled vegetables is given in Table 1. 
As will be noted, the quantities present in 
the cooked samples are surprisingly close 
to those in the raw. Over 4 of them are 
within 10 per cent, while $ are within 19; 
only 5 are greater than 20 per cent, and 
these are within 25. These changes are 
much less than previous work has led one 
to associate with cooking, and probably are 
due more largely to the shortness of the 
cooking period than to any other one factor. 

The table likewise shows that these 
changes are all in the direction of losses if 
distilled water is used as the cooking me- 
dium, but that some are gains and the rest 
smaller losses if Chicago city water, which 
contains about 30 p.p.m. of calcium, is used. 
Thus, in distilled water, broccoli, carrots, 
cauliflower, and white turnips, which suf- 
fered the greatest losses of any of the 
vegetables, retained between 75 and 80 per 
cent of their calcium; beans and spinach 
leaves 95 per cent or over; and the remain- 
ing vegetables somewhere between these 
limits. In Chicago water, on the other 
hand, the first group retained 83 to 95 per 
cent; and asparagus, beans, Brussels 
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sprouts, Hubbard squash, peas, and spinach 
leaves showed gains which ranged from 6 
to 27 per cent. 

The calcium content of the majority of 
the vegetables is as close to the average 
value, as compiled by Sherman, as one could 
expect. Asparagus, beans, beets, and Brus- 
sels sprouts, to name a few, are practically 
the same: 19, 42, 32, 22 mg. per 100 grams 
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One more factor concerning the calcium 
content of the raw vegetables is of interest. 
The asparagus tips and butts were analyzed 
separately, and the tips were found to be 
richer in calcium than the butts. They 
contained 23 mg. per 100 grams, while the 
butts contained only about } as much, or 
16 mg. per 100 grams. 

The phosphorus content of the same 


TABLE 1 
Calcium content of vegetables and the percentage retained during cooking 


PERCENTAGE RETAINED 
IN QUANTITY OF VEGETABLE EQUIVA- DURING COOKING 
LENT TO 100 GRAMS RAW COOKED 
VEGETABLE ( 100) 
Cooked Cooked in | nistitted | Chicago 
Raw = water city water 
milligrams | milligrams | milligrams 

19 16 21 84 111 
eons 22 18 28 82 127 
Carrots, 

32 25 26 78 81 

50 42 46 84 ‘92 
Peas, 

28 23 28 82 100 

44 38 39 86 89 
 aeicdidustsoucdethnase¥endua'es 60 58 65 97 108 
39 33 42 85 108 

* Per 100 grams cooked weight. 


against 21, 55, 28, and 27, respectively. 
Cauliflower, however, is only about } as rich 
as Sherman reports, while onions and tur- 
nips are about 3, and rutabagas about }. 
Broccoli is the only vegetable in the group 
which is higher than the average. It con- 
tains 215 mg. of calcium per 100 grams in 
contrast to 147. The latter value was cal- 
culated to the same proportion of bud, leaf, 
and stem sections as the former. 


vegetables is reported in Table 2. The 
changes which took place during cooking 
were somewhat larger than those for cal- 
cium, but with the exception of a few vege- 
tables were not so large as have been re- 
ported previously. Cabbage, spinach 
leaves, and turnips retained less than any 
of the other vegetables, namely, only 55 to 
65 per cent of their original amount. Car- 
rots and broccoli retained the next smallest 
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amount, between 75 and 80 per cent; as- 
paragus, Hubbard squash, parsnips, and 
peas, between 80 and 85 per cent; beans, 
cauliflower, white onions, yellow onions, 
and rutabagas, between 85 and 90; and 
Brussels sprouts, a little over 90 per cent. 

The type of cooking liquid had no effect 
upon these changes, for sometimes the 
values were a little higher for the samples 
in distilled water and sometimes for those 
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contrast to 68 for the tips and butts to- 
gether. Broccoli, cabbage, carrots, yellow 
onions, and white turnips contained around 
3 as much as the average reported. 

The calcium and phosphorus content of 
the vegetables on a four-serving portion 
basis is given in Table 3. Some of the 
vegetables are high because, like broccoli, 
the mineral content per unit weight of the 
particular sample analyzed was high; others, 


TABLE 2 
Phosphorus content of vegetables and the percentage retained during cooking 
PERCENTAGE RETAINED 
IN QUANTITY OF VEGETABLE EQUIVA- DURING COOKING 
LENT TO 100 GRAMS RAW coos? x 100) 
VEGETABLE RAW 
Cooked | Cooked in | Distilled | Chicago 
milligrams | milligrams | milligrams 
ones 68 57 56 84 82 
46 41 41 89 89 
53 49 48 92 91 
Carrots, 
22 17 16 77 73 
27 22 20 81 74 
Peas, 
34 29 28 85 82 


* Per 100 grams cooked weight. 


in city water; moreover, they were never 
very different from each other. 

Most of the vegetable samples were lower 
in phosphorus than Sherman reports. The 
two exceptions were asparagus and white 
onions, which were 13 and 1} times higher 
than his average values; if only the tips of 
the asparagus had been used, the figure 
would have been still higher, for they con- 
tained 103 mg. phosphorus per 100 grams in 


like rutabagas or squash, because the quan- 
tity of vegetable required to make the four- 
serving portion is high. 

Two of the vegetables, parsnips and 
squash, were steamed as well as boiled. 
Their calcium retentions were greater than 
for the corresponding samples cooked in dis- 
tilled water but somewhat less than for 
those in city water; their phosphorus greater 
than for either of the boiled samples. The 
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values on the basis of 100 grams of raw amounts of calcium when cooked in Chicago 
vegetable were for calcium 46 and 37 and _ city water, which contains on the average 
for phosphorus 64 and 30, respectively. 30 p.p.m. of calcium. For the most part, 
These figures represent retentions of 91and the samples of vegetables were lower in 
95 per cent for the calcium and 100 and _ calcium and phosphorus than the averages 
87 per cent for the phosphorus. compiled by Sherman. 


TABLE 3 
The calcium and phosphorus content of four-serving portions of various vegetables 


COOKED IN DISTILLED COOKED IN CHICAGO 


WEIGHT aan WATER CITY WATER 
VEGETABLE 
grams | milligrams | milligrams milligrams | milligrams | milligrams | milligrams 
I coccccdnccncacsepevebess 300 56 202 49 171 62 168 
255 123 117 117 104 129 104 
: 370 101 110 97* 72* 96* 85* 

300 O44 262 494 198 550 202 
Brussels sprouts.................... 240 52 127 43 119 66 115 
240 114 53 112 35 
Carrots, 

325 103 71 82 55 85 52 

325 136 88 111 71 114 64 
325 87 130 66 122 84 108 
440 98 274 90 246 
300 149 190 125 151 138 159 
Peas, 

350 69 347 63 270 81 290 
535 233 86 203 74 208 69 
Gelnech Genves).................... 440 262 162 257 93 287 101 
Squash, Hubbard......... 480 189 165 158 139 203 135 
340 | 119 90 92 57 106 55 

* Per 370 grams cooked weight. 


Beets were pressure-cooked in place of 
steamed. They contained 29 mg. of cal- 
cium and 28 of phosphorus per 100 grams 
cooked weight. These quantities are some- 
what greater than for either of the boiled 
samples. 

Summary. The calcium and phosphorus 
content of a number of market vegetables 
have been determined before and after 
cooking. On the whole, the retention of 
these minerals was high, many of the vege- 
tables containing after cooking 85 per cent 
or more of their original calcium or phos- 
phorus. Some vegetables gained small 
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WEIGHTS OF FOOD MATERIALS USED IN FOOD PREPARATION 


ELIZABETH FULLER WHITEMAN anpD FLORANCE B. KING 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


s} ‘= ONE of the early meetings of 
2 the terminology committee of 
| KA A] the foods and nutrition division 
aie Of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the need for standard 
weights of common food materials which 
could be used in all food laboratories was 
emphasized. The use of food ingredients 
by weight is essential for accurate and 
reproducible procedure in carrying on food 
research. If different laboratories use dif- 
ferent weight equivalents in their studies, 
results are not comparable and often make 
for misinterpretation of the data presented. 
A compilation of the weights given in vari- 
ous publications shows a wide variation. 
This is easily explained by differences in 
manipulation and by differences in the 
various food products weighed, such as size 
of pieces or granules. 

The table presented in this paper is a 
summary of work on food weights carried 
on in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
since July 1935. Before completion of the 
table in its present form, the tentative list 
of foods and weights was sent to a group of 
individuals interested in experimental cook- 
ery, for their comments and suggestions. 

The writers know that these are not the 
only weights that can be obtained for the 
different food materials. However, these 
measurements have been carefully made, 
and if the weights of other workers agree 
fairly closely, it is hoped that these or some 
standard weights can be agreed upon. 

Woodruff (i) reports the weight of 1 cup 
of 49 food materials and compares these 
weights with those obtained from class 
results and from the weights compiled by 
Elizabeth C. Sprague while connected with 


the United States Food Administration. 
The weight of the fats, milk, cream, and 
sirups was calculated from the specific 
gravity of the products. A quart measure 
was used for the weighing, and this figure 
was divided by 4. The weight of 1 tea- 
spoon was obtained by dividing the weight 
of 1 cup by 48. 

Rose (2) gives the weight of 100-calorie 
portions in common measures, some of 
which are in cups or fractions of a cup. 

Bradley (3) records the weight of average 
servings of the commonly used foods, and 
many of these are given in cups (about 65) 
or in fractions of a cup. 

Waller (4) gives the measure of 100-gram 
weights of the common food materials from 
which to calculate the weight of 1 cup. 

Tables of weights and measures for some 
food products were found in many food 
preparation textbooks and some cookbooks, 
but these were largely compilations. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
obtain the weights of 1 cup of some of the 
common food materials that are used in 
food preparation. These measurements 
have been made as accurate as possible by 
using standard measures, uniform manipu- 
lation, and repeated weighings. 

The weights given are averages of from 
10 to 15 weighings. Standard cups with a 
capacity of 236.5 milliliters were used. An 
aluminum cup that could be leveled off was 
used for dry measures and a glass cup for 
liquid. 

The solid fats were pressed firmly into 
the measure until it was full, then leveled 
with the edge of a knife. Liquid fats, like 
all other liquids, were measured in the glass 
measuring cup to the level-cup mark. 

Flours, except whole wheat, were sifted 
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Weights of food materials as commonly measured for use in food preparation 
FOOD MATERIAL FOOD MATERIAL 
grams grams grams grams 
Bread crumbs Flours and meals 
Dry Banana flour, sifted....... 118.0 -- 
88.0 Barley flour, sifted........ 226.0 
ses 56.0 Buckwheat flour, sifted... .| 98.0 
ees 46.0 Corn flour, sifted......... 110.0 
Corn meal 
Cereals Coarse, stirred.......... 152.0 _— 
Hominy Fine, stirred............ 116.0 — 
182.0 Cornstarch, stirred........ 128.0 | 3.0 per tea- 
154.0 _ spoon 
Oats, rolled (quick)....... 80.0 -= Gluten flour, sifted........ 142.0 =. 
Rice, polished-whole... . . . .| 208.0 Lentil flour, sifted......... 144.0 
Wheat, whole............ 198.0 Lima bean flour, sifted... .|126.0 
Potato starch, sifted....... 144.0 — 
Cheese Rice flour, sifted.......... 126.0 —_— 
Cheddar, soft, sieved... ... 112.0 Rice polish, stirred........ 106.0 
Rye flour 
Chocolate, grated........... 132.0 Straight grade, sifted... .| 80.0 
Soybean flour, sifted...... 86.0 
112.0 Wheat flour 
All-purpose, sifted... ... 110.0 
Coffee Hard (bread), sifted.... ./112.0 
84.0 Soft (cake), sifted....... 96.0 
82.0 Soft (pastry), sifted..... 100.0 
88.0 Whole wheat, stirred... ./120.0 
Wheat germ, stirred....... 68.0 
Whole, without shell... ... 243.0* | 48.0 peregg || Fruit juices 
243.0¢ | 30.0 per 246.0 
243.0f | 18.0per 
yolk Fruits, dried and preserved 
150.0 
Fats and oils ee 184.0 _ 
Chicken fat, rendered... . . 220.0 Dates, pitted 
Cream, 40 per cent fat... . .| 236.0 178.0 _ 
Hydrogenated fats.......... 200.0 178.0 
224.0 Ginger 
Oils Crystallized, diced... ... 170.0 
Cottonseed............. 220.0 _ Whole with seeds, No. 
Sey 220.0 _ Whole with seeds, No. 
Suet 178.0 
Chopped medium fine.. .| 120.0 — Whole with seeds, No. 


* 5 medium-sized eggs. {8 medium-sized whites. { 14 medium-sized yolks. 
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Weights of food materials as commonly measured for use in food preparation—Continued 
grams grams grams grams 
Fruits, dried and preserved Milk—Continued 
—Continued Condensed with equal 
142.0 Evaporated, unsweetened. .|252.0 
ee 164.0 _ Evaporated with equal 
244.0 
Gelatin Skim milk powder, spray 
Granulated coarse......... 148.0 | 10.2per 112.0 
tablespoon 
Granulated fine........... 138.0 | 9.7per Nuts 
tablespoon|| Almonds 
Shelled, whole.......... 142.0 — 
Leavening agents Blanched, whole........ 152.0 
Baking powder Blanched, chopped... . 130.0 
SAS-phosphate (K.C.) Coconut 
unstirred.............) — 3.7 per tea- Prepared, shredded 62.0 — 
spoon Filberts 
SAS-phosphate (K.C.) Shelled, whole........ ./134.0 
3.4pertea-|| Peanuts, medium 
SAS-phosphate (Calu- 144.0 
met) unstirred....... 4.1 pertea-|} Pecans 
SAS-phosphate (Calu- 118.0 
met) stirred.......... 3.8pertea-| Walnuts 
spoon Persian “English” 
Tartrate (Royal) un- 100.0 
-- 4.1 per tea- 122.0 
spoon Black 
Tartrate (Royal) stirred.| — 3.8 per tea- 130.0 
Phosphate (Rumford) 
4.5pertea-|| Pastes 
spoon Macaroni 
Phosphate (Rumford) 2-inch pieces, broken... .| 86.0 
spoon 2-inch pieces, broken. ...| 58.0 _ 
Baking soda, unstirred 4.5pertea-|| Spaghetti 
spoon 2-inch pieces, broken.....| 94.0 —_ 
Baking soda, stirred....... 4.1pertea-| Tapioca 
spoon Granulated, minute, 
Cream of tartar, unstirred 2.8 per tea- 152.0 
Cream of tartar, stirred _— 2.6 per tea- 
spoon Seasonings 
Salt, free running, medium 
Milk 288.0 | 6.0pertea- 
244.0 _ spoon 
244.0 spoon 
306.0 
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Weights of food materials as commonly measured for use in food preparation—Concluded 
FOOD MATERIAL FOOD MATERIAL 
grams grams grams grams 
Sugars and sirups Sugars and sirups—Cont. 
White sugar, granulated.....| 200.0 _ Sorghum sirup............ 330.0 _— 
XX sugar, powdered....... 190.0 _ 
XXXX _ confectioners Tea 
sugar, powdered, stirred. | 128.0 - Orange Pekoe............ 72.0 — 
Brown sugar Pinhead Gunpowder... . . . .|104.0 
Light 
Loose pack........... 150.0 _ Vegetables, dried 
Tight pack........... 228.0 _ Lima beans 
Loose pack........... 138.0 186.0 
Tight padk........... 212.0 _— Navy beans 
Maple sirup.............. 312.0 200.0 
Molasses, cane............ 328.0 be 210.0 


once, then placed gently by tablespoons in a 
measuring cup until it was overflowing, then 
leveled with the edge of a knife. 

Other dry ingredients were lightened by 
stirring, placed gently by a tablespoon in 
the aluminum measuring cup until it was 
overflowing, then leveled with the edge of 
a knife. 

All foods inclined to lump were sifted. 

Weights for foods such as cornstarch, salt, 
pepper, and leavening agents, which are 
more often used in small amounts, were mea- 
sured for weighing by teaspoons instead of 
cups, since it was found that the weight of 
a cup divided by 48 was much less than the 
weight obtained by measuring a spoonful. 
These substances were always stirred to 
lighten before weighing. The leavening 
agents are reported, stirred and unstirred. 

It was difficult to obtain a standard 
weight for a cup of brown sugar because of 
the difference in moisture content and the 
difficulty in ensuring an even pack. It was 
finally decided that two weights should be 
given, one for loose pack and one for tight 
pack. The tight pack was tight enough for 
the sugar to hold the shape of the cup after 
being turned out. The loose pack was 
spooned into the cup but not packed. 


Coarser foods were placed in the cup 
without packing, but an effort was made to 
avoid large spaces. 

Dried fruits were separated when stuck 
together, then placed in the cup up to the 
measure mark and lightly packed once. 

Fractions were discarded in all the cup 
weights but not in teaspoon weights, and 
where the weight for a cup was an odd num- 
ber it was raised one gram to make it 
divisible by two. 

In most cases the weights obtained agreed 
with those published by Woodruff (1) in 
1922. The differences which occurred may 
be due to differences in the type of product 
now on the market. 

Standard weights of some of the common 
food materials are suggested in the accom- 


panying table. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Structure and Composition of Foods. Vol. 
Ill. Milk, Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream, Eggs, 
Meat, Meat Extracts, Gelatin, Animal Fats, 
Poultry, Fish, Shellfish. By ANDREW L. 
WINTON and KATE BARBER WINTON. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937, 
524 pp., $8. 

This next-to-the-last volume in a series of 
comprehensive, systematically arranged refer- 
ence books follows the same general plan of 
treatment as the two earlier ones, which dealt, 
respectively, with cereals, starch, nuts, oil 
seeds, and forage plants, and with vegetables 
and fruits. Brief statements regarding the 
origin, production, and uses of each kind of food 
are combined with data on structure and 
chemical composition, special attention being 
given to the influence of production and manu- 
facture on composition and to the properties 
of individual chemical substances. 


Chemistry and Cookery. Some Theories of 
Chemistry and Applications to Cookery Proc- 
esses. By ANNtE L. McLeop and Epira H. 
Nason. Second edition. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 
568 pp., $3.50. 

The original 1930 edition of this textbook for 
college home economics students was noted in 
the JourNAL for February 1931. The present 
version follows the same plan, but the text has 
been largely rewritten to bring it into line with 
the advance in knowledge and practice. 


Experimental Cookery from the Chemical and 
Physical Standpoint. By BELLE Lowe. 
Second edition. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1937, 600 pp., $4.50. 

Food Preparation. By MARION DEYOE SWEET- 
MAN. Second edition. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937, 449 pp., $3. 
Revisions of two well-known books, the origi- 


nal editions of which were both noted in the 
JourNaL for October 1932. Both have been 
brought up to date without changing the plan 
of presentation. 


A Handbook of Food Preparation. By Susan F. 
West and Louise Sopye. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1937, 291 pp., $2. 

A laboratory manual for use with food text- 
books designed for introductory college courses. 
The material is mainly divided according to the 
usual food groups, with text and laboratory 
exercises planned to emphasize typical char- 
acteristics and methods of preparation; in addi- 
tion there is a chapter on planning and serving 
meals. Miss West is director and Miss Sobye 
assistant professor of home economics at Mil- 
waukee-Downer College. 


Merry Mixer Cook Book. By HELEN ROBERT- 
son. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1937, 621 pp., $2.50. 

The “successful methods and recipes for 
beginners” here brought together were origi- 
nally prepared by the author for her weekly 
column in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and are 
said to have been brought into book form in 
response to many requests from regular readers. 


Food for Fifty. Compiled by Sina Faye 
FowLer and Besste Brooxs West. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1937, 
384 pp., $3. 

“Tt is the purpose of this book to provide a 
limited number of carefully tested institutional 
formulae for use in food services and in institu- 
tional cookery classes.” While planned pri- 
marily for use with the authors’ forthcoming 
textbook Food Service in Institutions, the au- 
thors hope that this volume will also meet the 
needs of those actively engaged in food service. 
It includes recipes carefully tested under usual 
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institutional conditions and successfully used 
in college residence halls, school cafeterias, and 
state institutions; suggestions for meal planning 
and services; and tables of equivalent weights 
and measures of common foods and of amounts 
required to serve fifty. The authors are on the 
institutional management faculty at Kansas 
State College. 


The Little Things in Life. By BARNETT SuRE. 
New York: D. Appieton-Century Company, 
1937, 340 pp., $2.50. 

This book brings together in clear, well- 
organized form the more important features of 
available scientific data about the “vitamins, 
hormones, and other minute essentials for 
health,” and in so doing provides the layman 
with a convenient and readable volume on 
topics which are frequently discussed but about 
which authoritative information has been con- 
fined mainly to scattered or technical sources. 


Herbs and Herb Gardening. By ELEANouR 
Roupe. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937, 206 pp., $3. 
Although the author’s experience has been 

in English gardens, this charmingly written, 

charmingly illustrated book will be welcomed 
by American gardeners and by home economists 
interested in the lore of herbs and their uses. 


The Young Child in the Home. Report of the 
Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child, Joun E. Awnperson, Chairman. 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936, 415 pp., $3. 

“A Survey of Three Thousand American 
Families” which was made with the co-opera- 
tion of workers all over the United States. It 
is based on information about 4,000 children 
in over 3,000 American homes and is believed 
to represent typical conditions of child life, 
especially of the infant and the young child. 
Subjects of special sections (each with a sum- 
mary) are “The Environment of the Child,” 
“The Development of the Child,” “The Home 
and Its Facilities,” “The Parents and Child 
Care,” “Diet,” “Sleep,” “Health Protection,” 
“Cleanliness,” “Establishing Habits”; four on 
Negro homes and children, and a few pages of 
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recommendations. Dr. Anderson’s committee 
was one under Section III of the Conference, 
that on Education and Training. 


Feeding Behavior of Infants. By ARNOLD 
GESELL and Frances L. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937, 201 pp., 
$4.50. 

This “‘Pediatric Approach to the Mental Hy- 
giene of Early Life” is based on the well-known 
studies carried on for years at the Yale Clinic 
of Child Development under the direction of 
Dr. Gesell. The volume combines carefully 
prepared text and charts with excellent photo- 
graphs of children. Part I deals with “The 
Behavior Aspects of Nutrition,” Part II with 
“The Growth of Feeding Behavior,” Part III 
with “The Regulation of Feeding Behavior,” 
while the appendix includes biographies or case 
histories of feeding behavior and a bibliography. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. 
By Joun J. B. Morcan. Revised edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 
339 pp., $2. 

In revising the original 1924 edition of this 
book for teachers and parents, the author, a 
professor of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has drawn on the general progress in 
the adaptation of education to the individual 
pupils and their guidance to mental health, 
and also on his study of 2,500 school children at 
the Psychological Clinic of Northwestern 
University. 


Letters to Susan. By MARGARET CULKIN BAN- 
NING. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1936, 
185 pp., $1.50. 

In the form of letters to her 18- or 20-year-old 
daughter, a popular novelist writes about the 
difficulties presented by the “array of domestic, 
athletic, financial, social and intellectual accom- 
plishments” that are expected in a girl of today, 
using ordinary experiences of present-day life 
to introduce them and in so doing developing a 
consistent, middle-of-the-road philosophy. 


Children in the Family. By Haroip H. ANDER- 
son. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1937, 253 pp., $2. 

In his introduction to Dr. Anderson’s read- 
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able book, Dr. Stoddard, director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, suggests that 
it is a modern presentation of age-old concepts: 
“Error without blame; affection without exploi- 
tation; children as personalities; fundamental 
respect for the individual,” and as such, a god- 
send to parents and a pleasure to professional 
workers. 


The Sex Factor in Marriage. By HELEN 
Wricut. New and enlarged edition. New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1937, 172 pp., $2. 
“Very detailed information about the ways 

in which the physical intimacies of married life 
may be successfully and happily managed” are 
here discussed with clarity, dignity, and com- 
mon sense for the benefit of those about to be 
married. The book has won unusual approval 
in England and in 1931 was accepted for entry 
into the United States even under the strict 
regulations against alleged obscenity. It has 
now been enlarged in response to requests for 
additional chapters on menstruation, meno- 
pause, and birth control. 


Out of the Test Tube. By Harry N. Hoimes. 
New edition. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1937, 301 pp., $3. 

The story of the development of chemistry 
and its widespread influence on modern life 
pleasantly told by a well-known chemist, who is 
professor at Oberlin College. Temperature is 
discussed under the caption “The Importance 
of Nothing at All,” water under “The Elixir 
of Life,” dyes under “Born to the Purple”; and 
other chapter headings are “Silks and Cellu- 
lose,” “‘Fats to the Front,”’ “Now What Shall 
We Have to Eat?”, “The Three Light Metals,” 
“The House of the Future.” 


National Health Series. Edited by the Na- 
TIONAL HEALTH Councit. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1937, $0.35 a copy; 
any 3 volumes, $1. 

Ten more of the 20-volume series of authori- 
tative but brief and simple discussions which 
the National Health Council has edited for 
popular use. Titles and authors are: Love and 
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Marriage, T. W. Galloway; Food for Health’s 
Sake, Lucy H. Gillett; Cancer, Francis Carter 
Wood; Hear Better, Hugh Grant Rowell; Dia- 
betes, James Ralph Scott; Tuberculosis, H. E. 
Kleinschmidt; Why the Tecth, Leroy M. S. 
Miner; Your Mind and You, George K. Pratt; 
Staying Young Beyond Your Years, H. W. Hag- 
gard; The Human Body, Thurman RB. Rice. 
The earlier volumes were noted on page 337 
of the May JouRNAL. 


Adventures in Buymanship. By KENNETH B. 
Haas. Bowling Green, Ky.: Book Store, 
College of Commerce, 1937, 92 pp., $2. 

A college course which attempts to help the 
student to see the conditions underlying the 
present problems of the consumer, public 
opinion, and the legislation which must be de- 
veloped, as well as the specific information 
about commodities and merchandising methods 
which must be acquired if he is to make the 
most of his resources. 


Cooperative Enterprise. By JACOB BAKER. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1937, 
266 pp., $2. 

For part of the material in this book the 
author is indebted to his experience as a member 
of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise ap- 
pointed in 1936 by President Roosevelt, but it 
includes other material, especially about co- 
operatives in the United States, and reflects 
Mr. Baker’s own faith in the value of the co- 
operative movement for this country. 


The Household Searchlight Homemaking Guide. 
Compiled and edited by IpA al. 
Topeka, Kansas: The Household Magazine, 
1937, 320 pp., $2. 

Based on the work of the household testing 
service of the Household Magazine, this book 
brings together in easily usable form practical 
information and suggestions on all sorts of 
homemaking topics, from etiquette to house- 
hold pests, from menus to the mental health 
of the child, from wall coverings to lawns and 
club activities. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Milestones in the history of standardizing con- 
sumers’ goods, GEORGE BurtToN HorTcukIss. 
Am. Marketing J. 3, No. 1 (Jan. 1936) 
pp. 70-78. 

The history of official regulation of quality 
from medieval times is traced and summarized 
as follows: Regulations have not been honestly 
or efficiently administered. No form of con- 
sumers’ standards has continued to represent 
consumers’ wants. Regulations have not pro- 
tected consumers from fraud but have proved 
oppressive and irksome. It is pointed out that 
the notable advances in simplification and 
standardization have been in the field of pro- 
ducers’ goods where the size of the purchase 
makes it feasible to buy by specification. In 
the author’s opinion, few businessmen believe 
that a trial of official regulation of quality in 
America now would be any more successful 
than past attempts. The modern housewife, if 
sensible, will get instruction from advisory 
bureaus, but she will retain the power of final 
decision. Only the offer of financial saving will 
lead consumers to forego their present freedom 
of deciding what constitutes quality. 


Rackets that swindle you, Frank W. Brock, 
34-15 3ist Avenue, Astoria, Long Island, 
New York, 1937, 32 pp. 

The co-author of the Racket Series which 
appeared in the Readers’ Digest describes 15 
current nonviolent rackets in articles reprinted 
from Detective Fiction Weekly. (The pamphlet 
sells for 10 cents.) 


The Consumer 1, No. 1 (June 2, 1937) 4 pp. 

This, the first issue of the organ of the Con- 
sumers’ National Federation (205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City), carries an article ex- 
plaining the organization and objectives of the 
Federation and lists its executive committee. 
Other articles include one on co-operatives by 
Meyer Parodneck, president of Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc.; one on “Price Control Con- 
flicts” by Robert R. Burns, discussing the war- 
fare in the field of distribution which has re- 
sulted in “fair trade” and Robinson-Patman 
acts; and “Milk Consumers Organize to Check 
Unfair Prices” by Caroline Whitney. 


References and summaries of standards, speci- 
fications and test methods for selected con- 
sumer commodities. Consumers’ Project, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor (May 1937) 43 pp. 

A valuable compilation of annotated refer- 
ences to the literature covering these subjects: 
blankets, cotton sheets and sheeting, towels and 
toweling, hosiery, shrinkage of textiles, color 
permanence of textiles, mattresses, pillows, 
ticking, upholstery, shoes, electric refrigerators. 


Specifications for purchasing canned fruits 
and vegetables, Paut M. Wittiams. Con- 
sumers’ Project, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1937, 
21 pp. 

This mimeographed document gives the basis 
upon which purchasing agencies such as con- 
sumers’ co-operatives may set up specifications 
for purchasing and carry through their trans- 
actions. 


The national-mark scheme, A. L. PRINsLAo. 
Farming in South Africa 12, No. 135 (June 
1937) pp. 247-248. 

A plan to bring graded produce to the Johan- 
nesburg market based on grades and regulations 
prescribed by the Division of Economics and 
Markets of the Department of Agriculture and 
Forestry, is in effect in the municipal market 
with respect to certain perishable products. 
Under it the producer receives a registration 
number which must appear on all his produce. 
Labels, blue for first grade, green for second, 
are sold at cost. The produce, packed accord- 
ing to regulations, is inspected at the market by 
government officials; and if it conforms to the 
grade laid down and grade and quality agree 
with the label claim, it is stamped “passed,” 
together with the date, and sold in space re- 
served for national-mark produce. Beef and 
eggs are similarly graded by government in- 
spectors. 


Service and Regulatory Announcements, Food 
and Drug No. 4. Food & Drug Adm., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. (Sept. 1937) 14 pp. 

A fourth revision of the forms of statements 
which must appear on canned foods which fall 
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below the promulgated standards. It gives the 
standards for canned peaches, pears, apricots, 
cherries, red sour pitted cherries, tomatoes, peas 
and dry peas, and the standards of fill of con- 
tainer for canned mushrooms and for all canned 
foods. 


How to read food and drug labels, W. R. M. 
Wuarton. Revised edition, March 15, 
1937, Food & Drug Adm., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
152 pp., mimeo. 

The text of a series of radio talks by the chief 
of the eastern division of the federal Food and 
Drug Administration, indexed to give easy 
access to a wealth of information about the 
commodities included. 


Fixed prices and the consumer, SAUL NELSON. 
Harper’s Mag. 175, No. 1047 (Aug. 1937) 
pp. 318-324. 

A clear, simple discussion of this important 
but sometimes bewildering subject. 


More rigid approval requirements increase 
efficiency, safety of gas appliances, FRANKLIN 
R. Wricut. Ind. Stand. 8, No. 4 (April 
1937) pp. 97-101. 

Reviews the revised requirements for heating 
appliances, tubing, and fittings, based on the 
research findings of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and approved by the American Standards 
Association. 


Juts on the merchandising skyline, KENNETH 
B. Haas. J. Bus. Educ. 12, No. 7 (March 
1937) pp. 15-16. 

Develops the idea that teachers of merchan- 
dising subjects overemphasize sales strategy 
and give too little attention to the social con- 
cepts involved. 


Technology and the American consumer. Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 26 pp. 

The fourth of a series of pamphlets on the 
relation of technology to the American standard 
of living. The American consumer is held to 
benefit from technology by the increase in 
variety and quantity of available commodities, 
higher wages than in any other country, lower 
prices, constant rise in quality for manufactured 
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commodities, and constant improvement in the 
purchasing power of his income. Data pre- 
sented are from the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the International Labor Office, 
and the U. S. Department of Commerce; and 
the discussion is offered in the expectation that 
“widespread knowledge of the contribution of 
technology to the American standard of living 
will lead to greater co-operation in obtaining 
the maximum benefits of technological progress 
for all.” 


The hose we buy—and wear. Standardization 
Committee, Ohio Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Rosamonp C. Cook, chairman. Re- 
vised edition, 1937, 44 pp. 

A valuable source of hosiery information for 
teachers and consumers, both as a guide for 
buying and as an aid in furthering the use of 
standards in hosiery manufacture and sale. 
(Single copies are sold for 20-cents each; 12 or 
more for 12 cents each.) 


In step with the consumer, P. G. AGNEw. 
Printers’ Ink 179, No. 10 (June 3, 1937) 
pp. 17-24. 

Describing the movement among retailers to 
co-operate with consumers in standardizing 
nomenclature, specifications, sizes, and informa- 
tive labeling, the author points out the adver- 
tiser’s opportunity to contribute to the 
movement. 


State’s evidence. Printers’ Ink 179, No. 12 

(June 17, 1937) pp. 6-12. 

An advertising agent, gone co-operative in 
his own family buying, has found that the uni- 
formly better quality of the co-operative’s 
products, rather than the money saving, is the 
real reason for its popularity. He nevertheless 
believes that when profit business offers as good 
or better products, it can meet co-operative 
challenge. 


This public debate on advertising, W. L. Stop- 
DARD. Printers’ Ink 180, No. 3 (July 15, 
1937) pp. 6-8, 85-86. 

In defense of advertising, the author develops 
the theme that advertising is not evil per se 
but that present consumer distrust of adver- 
tising is the result of its use to promote bad 
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products. Now that the consumer is taking 
on more importance in the social and economic 
structure than the producer, distributor, or 
advertising agency, standards of grade, quality, 
wear, and size will be established and enforced; 
retailers will stock goods to satisfy consumer 
demands; consumers will set up their own 
standards and judge the commercial world by 
them; and advertising “will become less stri- 
dent, less emotional, more informative and 
more honest”’; in short, a sense of social respon- 
sibility will, by various methods, regulate 
advertising. 


Sears and Ward fight advertised merchandise. 
Printers’ Ink 180, No. 7 (Aug. 12, 1937) 
pp. 14-20. 

The new fall and winter catalogs of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
include editorial discussions of the effect of 
price-fixing laws, point out the increased catalog 
price of many nationally advertised drugs and 
cosmetics as a result of such legislation and that 
their own brands afford better quality at lower 
prices, and openly advise against the purchase 
of national brands. 


Fair trade and higher prices, W. H. Kine. 
Printers’ Ink 180, No. 11 (Sept. 9, 1937) 
pp. 12, 98+. 

Extracts from the remarks of Senator King 
which appeared in the Congressional Record of 
August 31. They show that prices have in- 
creased unjustifiably in states having minimum 
price laws and that such legislation leads to 
increased prices to consumers. 


On really knowing the consumer, Manet C. 
RINGLAND. Printers’ Ink 180, No. 12 
(Sept. 16, 1937) pp. 6-8, 100-106. 
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The president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Toronto presents evidence to show that 
the consumer movement has real substance and 
merits the serious consideration of advertisers; 
that the consumer wants advertisers and store- 
keepers she can trust to help her to buy goods 
honestly made, fairly priced, and truthfully 
labeled; that the consumer occupies the key 
position, with retailer, wholesaler, advertiser, 
and manufacturer trying as never before to give 
her what she wants. Consumers question the 
economic waste involved in advertising and 
object not so much to products advertised as to 
the methods of bringing them to public atten- 
tion. It behooves advertising men, then, to 
combat the debunking exposés of their critics 
and to sell the social and economic values of 
advertising at its best. 


Retail Trading-Standards Association, Second 

Annual Report, 1936-37. London, W. 1, 

8 pp. 

This report of the English association [see 
April 1936 JouRNAL, page 249] indicates prog- 
ress in spite of “an exceedingly difficult in- 
fancy.” First emphasis has been placed on the 
establishment of cordial trade relations, al- 
though the ultimate strength of the movement 
is recognized to be in proportion to the degree 
of public interest accorded its work. 


The consumer wants to know. Retailing 9, 
No. 20 (May 17, 1937) Sec. 2, 48 pp. 
Contains a valuable series of articles designed 

to convince retailers that consumers are in 

earnest in their demand for facts and that 

facts, standards, and specifications can be used 

effectively to promote better merchandising. 
H. R. H. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 
Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


A study of the diets of 69 working-class families 
in Newcastle upon Tyne. City Health 
Dept., Town Hall, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
(Dec. 1936) 45 pp. 

In order to compare the diets of employed 
and unemployed families and to determine 
whether or not the higher rent of the new 
housing estates affected the quality of the 
diet, a study was made of the food consump- 
tion of 69 working-class families for one week. 
About half of the families were unemployed. 
The employed families spent 36 per cent more 
money for food than the unemployed and 
bought more cakes, tomatoes, butter, milk, 
bacon, and ham. Nutritive values per man 
value (Cathcart and Murray scale) varied 
widely within the two groups, but in general 
the diets of the unemployed were inferior to 
those of the employed. Unemployed men 
weighed an average of 13 pounds less than those 
who were working, but a corresponding dif- 
ference was not found in other members of the 
family. The proportion of anemic women was 
higher among the unemployed families, al- 
though no relation was found between the 
hemoglobin level and the iron content of the 
family diet. Large families spent propor- 
tionately less for food and were less adequately 
fed than smaller families. Rent was 21 per 
cent higher in the new housing estates but was 
not found to be related to dietary adequacy. 


Diet surveys in South Indian villages, W. R. 
Aykroyp and B. G. KrisHnan. Indian J. 
Med. Research 24, No. 3 (Jan. 1937) pp. 
667-688. 

The food consumption of 44 village families 
of varying economic status was recorded for 
three consecutive weeks with the assistance of 
teachers, nurses, and other welfare workers. 
The chief article of diet was home-pounded rice, 
which in most cases furnished from 80 to 90 
per cent of the calories. Three-fourths of the 
families used no milk in any form; less than half 
had any fruit and these had less than 0.5 ounces 
per consumption unit per day. In general, 
the diets showed an almost complete absence of 


animal fat and protein. The energy value of 
the poorest group ranged from 1,184 to 2,026 
calories per consumption unit (international 
scale), which is little above a starvation level. 
Most of the diets were deficient in calcium, 
except where millet was much used. Iron was 
abundantly supplied but possibly in unavailable 
form. In the diet of 39 families, vitamin A 
was lacking or present only in very small 
amounts. Because of the greater use of un- 
milled rice and millet, the incidence of defi- 
ciency diseases was lower among village families 
than that among those observed in urban areas. 


Some effects of maintaining retail prices of 
whole milk at artificial levels, J. T. PALMER. 
J. Farm Econ. 18, No. 4 (Nov. 1936) pp. 
759-761. 

The purpose of the survey here reported was 
to determine the extent to which retail prices 
of whole milk had been maintained at artificial 
levels from 1913 to 1935 and the effect of such 
control on consumption. When the price of 
whole milk declines less than prices of other 
foods, as was the case during the years 1930 to 
1933, consumption declines. The surplus goes 
to other milk products, particularly evaporated 
milk, the closest competitor of whole milk, 
with a subsequent drop in price. The con- 
sumption of canned milk is a barometer which 
reflects the changes in spread between retail 
prices of whole and evaporated milk. For 
example, the price spread increased from 3.8 
cents in 1933 to 4.7 cents in 1934, a net increase 
of 24 per cent. In the same period, the con- 
sumption of canned milk increased 17.5 per 
cent. High retail prices of whole milk not only 
tend to reduce its sale and increase the use 
of canned milk but also encourage new dis- 
tributing agencies to enter the field. 


A dietary survey in terms of the actual food- 
stuffs consumed, E. P. Catucart and A. M. 
T. Murray. Medical Research Council, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Special 
Report Series No. 218, 1936. 

This report is the third in a series giving 
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detailed information on diets of representative 
families in Scotland and England. Over 250 
food records obtained in St. Andrews, Cardiff, 
and Reading were re-examined with particular 
emphasis on specific items of food and their 
contribution to the nutritive value of the diet. 
Additional data were secured from 23 Glasgow 
families and 103 women students. The quanti- 
ties of foods used by each group are discussed 
in detail, as is the nutritive content (per man 
value) of the diets in respect to energy value, 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. Although the diets as a 
whole were considered to be fair, the consump- 
tion of “protective” foods like milk, green 
vegetables, and fruit was far too low. The 
need for education in the economy of food 
selection is pointed out. 


Plans of the Chilean government for improving 
the nutrition of the people, E. C. Coxe. 
Pub. Health Repts. 52, No. 34 (Aug. 20, 1937) 
pp. 1150-1157. 

As a part of the nutrition program of the 
health committee of the League of Nations, 
the Chilean government is conducting a search 
into the state of nutrition of its people. The 
diet of a large share of people is unvaried, con- 
sisting chiefly of wheat and potatoes, with very 
little meat or other protein foods. Milk, eggs, 
green vegetables, and fruit are not available 
to many because of inadequate production and 
high prices. In some parts of the country, 
foods grown on impoverished soil are deficient 
in minerals, especially phosphorus. As a result 
of these conditions, malnutrition is widespread, 
particularly among children in rural districts. 
Plans for safeguarding health include the fol- 
lowing provision for the family of the tenant 
farmer: 1 pint of milk daily for each child under 
8; 500 grams of meat or legumes weekly to the 
age of 15; 1 quart of milk a day for each nursing 
mother. The government aims, through its 
various agencies co-ordinated under the Na- 
tional Council of Nutrition, to stimulate an 
increased production of milk, legumes, and 
other “protective” foods; to effect scientific 
fertilization of the soil; to adjust prices so that 
important foods will be available to the major- 
ity; and to bring about greater consumption of 
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the needed foods through school lunches and 
through educating the public on proper 
nutrition. 


Home grown farm produce used by the farm 
household, E. B. Hitt. Quart. Bull. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. 19, No. 3 (Feb. 1937) pp. 
5-168. 

During recent years there has been a renewed 
interest in the home production of the family 
food supply. In a study of records from 163 
Michigan farms in three sections of the state, 
the average value of all farm produce used per 
household in 1935 was about $287, valued at 
farm prices. Among the Southern Michigan 
group, the value ranged from $102 for a family 
of 2.6 adults to $549 for a family of six. Milk, 
eggs, poultry, and potatoes were produced and 
used by 100 or more of the 113 families in this 
group, while other vegetables, pork, fruit, but- 
ter, and beef were produced and used by one- 
half to three-fourths of the families. The 41 
farm families in Northern Michigan produced 
food and fuel (wood) valued at $317 per farm 
($75 to $543). As might be expected, these 
farms provided more dairy products, potatoes, 
and fuel than those in the southern part of the 
state. Each of the families produced milk, 
potatoes, and wood for home use; in addition, 
three-fourths produced cream, butter, eggs, 
poultry, pork, other vegetables, and fruit. 
Milk and fuel were provided by all of the 9 
farms in the Upper Peninsula. All but one 
furnished eggs, poultry, potatoes, other vege- 
tables, and fruit for family use. The average 
quantities of home-produced foods were com- 
pared to dietary allowances for a family of 5 
as suggested in “Adequate Diets for Families 
with Limited Incomes,” Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 113, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The farm families studied appear to be 
well supplied with milk, eggs, fats, lean meats, 
and potatoes but probably would do well to 
raise more fruits and vegetables for home use. 
Farm account-book data indicate that much of 
the home-grown food is produced in connection 
with regular farm operations; but in this state, 
hogs, poultry, eggs, fruits, beans, and potatoes 
are usually grown only for consumption in the 
home. 
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The economics of low income diets, H. L. 
SorENSON and E. W. Girpoy. Quart. J. 
Econ. 51, No. 4 (Aug. 1937) pp. 663-680. 
Weekly records of food purchases were ob- 

tained in the spring and summer of 1935 from 

203 families in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

many of whom were unemployed. Additional 

records from 351 families of wage earners in 

Boston were made available by the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Families were classified according to their eco- 

nomic status as indicated by their total yearly 

expenditures for all goods and services. Aver- 
age weekly food expenditures ranged from $1.66 
to $5.48 per adult male unit (energy scale). 

The amount spent for food increased with 

increasing expenditures for all goods. The 

greatest proportionate increases were for meat 
and fish and fruits and vegetables. Nutri- 
tional adequacy was estimated on the basis of 
the energy value of the diets. With total 
expenditures of less than $300 per adult male 
unit, the average energy value of the Cambridge 
diets was under 3,000 calories and of Boston 
diets under 2,800 calories per adult male unit 
per day. At the prices paid by the families in 
this study, the cost of food for the moderately 
active man as outlined in “Diets at Four Levels 
of Nutritive Content and Cost” (Stiebeling and 
Ward) would be $1.51, $1.98, $2.67, and $3.24, 
respectively, for the restricted diet, the ade- 
quate diets at minimum and moderate cost, and 
the liberal diet. The families spending $1.66 
per adult male unit for food would not have 
been able to buy the adequate diet at minimum 
cost, but the families with total expenditures 
of $400 or more could have purchased the liberal 
diet. The quantities of food purchased per 
adult male unit by the various expenditure 
groups are compared to the quantities sug- 
gested for a moderately active man. In mak- 
ing such a comparison it is assumed that the 
relative needs of individuals of different ages 
for certain foods are the same as the relative 
energy requirements, or, in other words, that a 
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child needing half as many calories as his father 
also needs half as much meat, milk, etc. This, 
of course, is not true. The lower cost diets 
contained less milk, legumes, cereals, fats, 
fruits, and vegetables, but more bread, sugar, 
potatoes, meat, fish, and eggs than the adequate 
diets at minimum cost. Even the higher cost 
diets would have been improved by the use of 
more milk, fruits, and vegetables in place of 
some of the fats and starches. 


Milk consumption, K. A. H. Murray. Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute, Uni- 
versity of Oxford, England (April 1937) 
64 pp. 

Attention is being directed to the need for 

a greater consumption of milk in order to im- 

prove the health of the British nation and to 

help agriculture. Some of the factors which 
previous studies have shown to affect the con- 
sumption of milk are price, income, size and 
composition of the household, and habit and 
taste. In order to study the subject further, 
information on the consumption of milk and 
milk products was obtained in the summer of 

1936 from 587 households selected at random 

in Oxford. Milk and butter were used in 98 

per cent and cheese in 81 per cent of the house- 

holds. The amount of fluid milk used weekly 
varied from none at all to 59 pints per house- 
hold, or from none to over 14 pints per person. — 

The average was 3.94 pints. In general, the 

higher per capita consumption was associated 

with smaller families and higher levels of food 
expenditure. Because of the great variability 
within a group, it is believed that other factors 
such as food habits affect the quantity of milk 
which a given family decides to buy. Most 
households used milk for tea and in cooking; 
over half contained persons who drank milk 
as a beverage, but the total amount consumed 
in this form was only 19 per cent. The pos- 
sibilities of increasing consumption are dis- 
cussed, and the difficulties involved are shown. 
E. F. P. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL WORK 


Contributed by the home economics in social work department, New York City Home 
Economics Association 


Prevention of disease in industry, DonaLp 
Hunter. Brit. Med. J. (April 3, 1937) pp. 
700-703. 

The main principles underlying the preven- 
tion of disease and the protection of the work- 
men in industry are summarized under 15 
headings. The type of co-operation required 
between physician, chemist, engineer, architect, 
employer, and employee, all of whom are in- 
volved in creating safer methods and reducing 
existing dangers, is discussed. The author 
emphasizes the importance of educating the 
employees in the handling of materials danger- 
ous to health and calls attention to the increas- 
ing number of hazards due to new industrial 
processes which produce new types of diseases. 
The functions and duties of the industrial medi- 
cal officers and the specialized training and 
knowledge required in this capacity are pointed 
out, together with the improvement in the 
health of the general population which may be 
expected as each co-operating individual ac- 
cepts his responsibility.—S. E. S. 


Evaluating the visiting housekeeper, Lyp1a T. 
Hicxs. Family 18, No. 4 (June 1937) pp. 
124-130. 

This description of qualifications of a visiting 
housekeeper and the demands made by her job 
is based on the work of the New York Junior 
League Visiting Housekeeper Service, affiliated 
with the New York Children’s Aid Society. 
The cost of the service to the family is in 
accordance with its ability to pay. In a pre- 
liminary visit by the supervisor, the coming of 
the housekeeper is discussed with the family. 
Note is made of such matters of household 
routine as children’s eating and sleeping 
schedules and method of managing them. If 
the visiting housekeeper is to do the marketing 
for the family, the budget is discussed. Most 
families unaccustomed to budgeting buy in 
small quantities from day to day. The super- 
visor’s suggestion that money can be saved if 
the housekeeper can have a stated amount 
weekly and buy in larger quantities may or may 
not be accepted. Plans for division of labor 
and hours are also discussed. 


The method of evaluating the qualifications 
of a visiting housekeeper is similar to that used 
by children’s agencies in selecting foster parents. 
It is necessary to know the housekeeper’s per- 
sonality and background to judge whether she 
will be disturbed if problems in families are 
similar to her own problems. Personal integ- 
rity, honesty, trustworthiness, good health, and 
a liking for her work are essential qualities. It 
is not possible to find a perfect housekeeper. 
The supervisor must learn how to use each one 
to best advantage and to develop all potentiali- 
ties.—L. K. A. 


The Jewish dietary laws, ErHet MASLANSKY. 
Jewish Soc. Service Quart. 13, No. 3 (March 
1937) pp. 366-369. 

The author interprets Jewish dietary laws as 
an integral part of Jewish religious concepts, 
showing that at first they applied only to 
priests, later to the nation; that the rabbis 
extended them to keep Jews from mingling with 
non-Jews; that in the Middle Ages they were 
considered a measure of bodily restraint, later 
a prophylactic for diseases of mind and body; 
and that finally their present ethical and 
spiritual significance for the Jewish people was 
developed. Jewish food habits have been 
influenced by their dietary laws and by en- 
forced nomadism. Many foods characterized 
as Jewish actually were taken over by the Jews 
from other countries; for example, souring and 
sweet stewing of meat, from Germany; borsht 
(beet soup) and kasha (cereal pudding), from 
Russia; gefiillte (stuffed) fish and noodles, from 
Poland; use of herring and pickled cucumbers, 
from Holland; the custom of frying fish and 
other food in oil, from Portugal —L. K. A. 


Report of the Special Commission to Study and 
Investigate Public Health Laws and Policies. 
Massachusetts Health Commission, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, 1936, 405 pp. 
The report of this commission, appointed by 

the governor and assisted by committees com- 

posed of individuals whose judgment and 
experience has specially qualified them in the 
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various aspects of public health problems and 
procedures, presents in detail “the present pub- 
lic health needs of the Commonwealth and 
those considerations which should guide future 
planning in the various fields of public health 
endeavor.” Realizing that “the governmental 
structure upon which public health programs 
are constructed must be adapted to the chang- 
ing needs and problems of society,” the com- 
mission, even though in hearty accord with the 
theory of local autonomy, believes that certain 
specialized technical public health services must 
of necessity be rendered by state rather than 
local agencies if such services are to be furnished 
to smaller communities efficiently and eco- 
nomically. As another means of promoting 
efficiency in order “to avoid duplication and 
conflict,” the commission recommends “con- 
solidation of public health authority and pro- 
grams within the official health agencies,” 
and further believes “that ability, rather than 
place of residence, political affiliations, or prior 
military service should be the determining fac- 
tors in the selection of personnel.” 

The commission calls attention to the fact 
that there has been a “progressive broadening 
of the scope of public health” within recent 
years; and this fact, together with the gradual 
change in the social and economic structure of 
the government, has made it difficult “to define 
what should be the desirable limits of public 
health activity.” With a government render- 
ing “certain essential services,”’ the commission 
believes that it is highly “important that there 
should be a guiding philosophy as to the rela- 
tionship between these personal services and 
the private practice of medicine.” The com- 
mission has also proposed specific legislation 
dealing with the public health problems dis- 
cussed. “It is the hope of the commission that 
its deliberations will result not merely in im- 
provements in our present public health struc- 
ture, but that they may also serve to guide 
future programs which will follow upon inevi- 
table social progress and scientific discoveries.” 
—H. S. 


The effect of family income on a child’s growth, 
Martna M. Error. Med. Woman’s J. 44, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1937) pp. 221-224. 
Emphasizing that economic security is part 
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of the problem of child welfare, the writer shows 
that while authorities have established nutri- 
tion standards and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has found that it costs from $1.70 to 
$2.50 per person weekly to buy the minimum- 
cost adequate diet, many families lack any such 
sum. The Children’s Bureau made a prede- 
pression study of 500 low-income families with 
1,700 children. The fathers were section 
hands, and 30 per cent of the yearly incomes 
fell below $1,000; three-fifths below $1,400, 
the health-decency standard set at the time. 
The diets of one-fourth of these families were 
graded seriously deficient; two-fifths as prob- 
ably so. Ina 1933 New York City study of 514 
children, only one-fifth of the children were in 
good nutritional condition when there was a 
weekly income of less than $4 a person. A 
Kansas survey of 38,000 children revealed that 
the smallest proportions of malnourished chil- 
dren were found in counties having full-time 
health departments. While low income is not 
the only barrier to proper development and 
health education has a place, responsible au- 
thorities agree that “there is a certain minimum 
income below which not all the intelligence in 
the world can purchase an adequate diet.” 
—P. M. 


The international campaign for better nutrition, 
F. G. Boupreav. Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quart. 15, No. 2 (April 1937) pp. 104-120. 
A description of the origin and development 

of the international interest in better human 

nutrition and the part played in them by the 
different technical organizations in the League 
of Nations. Included also is a brief discussion 
of the national aspects of this international 
movement and the possible ways in which 
governments may utilize the machinery of 
international collaboration for both humani- 
tarian and economic purposes.—E. G. 


Experiences of a nursing and health service 
with the nutrition problems of a community, 
BertHa B. Epwarps. Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quart. 15, No. 3 (July 1937) pp. 219- 
228. 

During the 15 years of its existence, the East 

Harlem Nursing and Health Service has con- 

sidered that adjustment of the nutrition prob- 
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lems of families and individuals is among the 
most important elements in its service. This 
article reviews the procedures for accomplishing 
this which were adopted in the beginning when 
the greatest emphasis was placed on correction 
and the nutritionists carried the major portion 
of the nutrition work. It also traces the steps 
that led to the adoption of the present program, 
in which preventive work is stressed and nurs- 
ing and nutrition are combined in one service. 
The nutritionist is now a teaching supervisor 
“whose primary responsibility is to enrich the 
nurse’s work with the family by assisting her 
to understand and use materials based upon 
nutritional needs.” 

The article is prefaced by a tribute to the 
author from the director of the East Harlem 
Nursing and Health Service for her outstanding 
contribution to the work of the agency.—E. G. 


Nutritional science and its social aspects, 
Smr Ricwarp Grecory. Nut. Abstracts & 
Rev. 7, No. 1 (July 1937) pp. 1-5. 

The author points to welcome indications 
that nutrition research and its practical applica- 
tions are converging, but considers that much 
still remains to be done to make the new knowl- 
edge of nutrition available to all classes of the 
population. He believes that it is necessary 
for the expert and the statesman to combine 
forces in working out a solution for the problems 
involved. Even though this may mean govern- 
ment subsidy to families, the resulting reduction 
in preventable disease and the benefits to agri- 
culture, internal trade, and industry will make 
it worth while. Investigations into dietary 
practices in Great Britain have revealed the 
inadequacy of the food of about one-half of the 
population. While the government has de- 
clared its intention to raise the general standard 
of the physical fitness of the population, action 
regarding the necessary social interrelations 
between this and good nutrition still remains to 
be taken. It is to be hoped that further local 
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investigation and the world-wide interest in 
nutrition which centers in the activities of the 
League of Nations will have the effect of apply- 
ing the new science of nutrition for the welfare 
of the people and thus bring about the greatest 
social reform of the century.—E. G. 


How healthy are we, Mary Ross. Survey 
Graphic 26, No. 7 (July 1937) pp. 371-375. 
This preview of the findings of the National 

Health Inventory, a project carried on under 

the direction of George S. St.J. Perrott, principal 

statistician of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and Josephine Roche, assistant secretary of the 

Treasury in charge of the Public Health Service, 

shows that the survey covers the health history 

of 865,000 families in 91 cities, 19 states, and 

23 rural counties and includes the health facili- 

ties, public and private, in each community. 

The inventory is divided into four major parts: 

(1) chronic illness, (2) communicable diseases, 

(3) occupational sickness and death, (4) health 

facilities, public and private hospitals, and 

clinics. 

To indicate what the final compilation of this 
survey will reveal, the findings of one unnamed 
northern city have been released. It is a city 
with a population of 150,000, and 18,000 
families are represented in the inventory. A 
technical résumé published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for May 29, 1937, 
covered the four divisions of the general inven- 
tory and sketched in outline what a program to 
control chronic diseases might be. 

Two excellent charts from the report are 
reproduced, one to illustrate the relation of 
acute and chronic illness to medical care and the 
other that of chronic illness to unemployment. 

This timely inventory will no doubt point the 
way for future planning in public health, 
medicine and research, community education, 
and development of adequate facilities for care 
of chronic illness in low-income groups.— 
L. M. P. 
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MISCELLANY 


Educational Directory, 1937. ‘This valuable 
annual appears as U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1937, 
No. 1, and is in four parts: I, State and County 
School Officers; II, City School Officers; IT, 
Colleges and Universities, Including All Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education; IV, Educational 
Associations and Directories. The separate 
pamphlets are on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., Parts I, III, 
and IV at 10 cents and Part II at 5 cents a copy. 


“British and American Housing.” Captain 
Richard L. Reiss, who has had long familiarity 
with housing developments in England and who 
recently spent several months studying housing 
conditions in the United States, applies his 
experience to the solution of American problems 
in a little book just issued by the National Pub- 
lic Housing Conference, Inc., 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. Copies may be ob- 
tained from that address for 50 cents each in 
paper covers, $1 in cloth. 


School Feeding and Health in Vermont. 
The July newsletter from the U. S. Office of 
Education reports that the Vermont legislature 
has authorized school boards to expend 3 per 
cent of the school budget for special feeding and 
medical services to improve the physical condi- 
tion of children of needy parents. 


Negro Health. “The Health Status and 
Health Education of Negroes in the United 
States’’ is the title of the yearbook which con- 
stitutes the July issue of the Journal of Negro 
Education. Well-known specialists contribute 
articles on different phases of the subject, such 
as “The Negro Home and the Health Education 
Program,” “Health Work in Schools for 
Negroes,” “Health Education in Negro Public 
Schools,” “Development of a Health Educa- 
tion Program for Negro Teachers.” Surgeon 
General Parran contributes the introduction. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Films. 
Present prices for film strips issued by the De- 
partment are the same as for the fiscal year 


1936-37, and the contract for their production 
has again been awarded to Dewey & Dewey, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. A list of available film 
strips and instructions on how to purchase them 
may be obtained by writing to the Division of 
Cooperative Extension, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Kitchen Utensils. The extension newsletter 
which the Farmer’s Wife Magazine issued in 
May says that a group of Maine farm women 
agreed that they kept in their kitchens too 
many utensils which had lost their usefulness 
or never had much. As a result, Edna M. 
Cobb, home management specialist, suggested 
these questions to help in weeding out: Is the 
utensil adapted to the user’s cookery? Is it 
in good condition, easy to take care of, easy to 
grasp, hold, and store? Can it be used in 
several ways? 


Industrial Homework. The Women’s and 
the Children’s Bureaus of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor jointly carried on a study of the 
conditions of industrial homework under the 
N.R.A.; and since it revealed facts of lasting 
value in industrial readjustments, its results 
are summarized in the bulletin “Industrial 
Home Work under the National Recovery 
Administration,” which appears as U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publi- 
cation No. 234. 


American Eugenics Society. Recent pub- 
lications of the Society, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City, are “The Development of 
Eugenic Policies,” which gives “scientific back- 
grounds for a new orientation of eugenics,” 
and “Conferences on the Relation of Eugenics 
to the Fields of Recreation, Nursing, Education 
and Medicine” as reported on at the Society’s 
meeting in May 1937 and briefly described on 
page 464 of the September JourNAL. Pam- 
phlets are sent free to members or may be 
purchased for 25 cents each. 


Educational Policies Commission. Recent 
publications of the Commission, prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Studies in 
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Social Aspects of the Depression, are “Research 
Memorandum on Education in the Depression” 
and “A Bibliography on Education in the 
Depression.” Single copies of either may be 
obtained from the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., the memorandum gratis, the bibliog- 
raphy for 50 cents a copy. 


Credit for the Farm Family. Readers of 
Miss Newton’s article in the June issue of the 
JournaL about “The Farm Family and the 
Farm Credit Administration” will be interested 
in the Administration’s attractively illustrated 
little bulletin “A B C’s of Credit for the Farm 
Family.” 


Home and School.” This is the new title of 
the monthly formerly known as Parents and 
Teachers, which is the official magazine of the 
Home and School Council of Great Britain, 
corresponding somewhat to our National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School has 
arranged with the Council to have a quarterly 
supplement to Home and School serve as organ 
for the Federation, separate annual subscription 
to which will cost 60 cents a year, American 
money. Both the Council and the Federation 
have headquarters at 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


American Association of Social Workers. In 
respect to federal employment and assistance 
programs, the Association has gone on record 
as advocating: federal grants-in-aid to states 
for general assistance, continuation of W.P.A. 
until liquidation can be effected through re- 
employment, uniform federal grants for all 
categories under the Social Security Act, exten- 
sion and strengthening of employment services, 
special training and retraining programs, gov- 
ernmental personnel selection through the merit 
system, the appointment of a federal nonpar- 
tisan commission to study the whole problem 
of unemployment and relief. The Association 
is the leading professional organization in the 
field, with headquarters at 130 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 
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Housing. “Facts About Construction and 
Housing” is the title of a recent leaflet in which 
statistics (mainly from government sources) 
regarding the supply and demand for housing 
in the United States are boiled down for quick 
reference by the ordinary person. It is pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


Prefabricated Wooden Houses. Prefabri- 
cated wooden panels have been found prac- 
ticable for the quick construction of houses, 
says a release from the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory of the U. S. Forest Service. The panels 
are of plywood, put together much as for air- 
craft construction, so that the frame can be 
greatly lightened without loss of strength or 
rigidity. The panels are set into grooves on 
uprights and can be quickly put together. 
They are insulated, those for walls, roof, and 
lower floors mainly against heat and cold; 
those for partitions and floors between stories, 
against sound. At first they were used in one- 
story, flat-roofed houses with casement win- 
dows, but more recently they have been used 
in two-story houses with pitched roofs and 
double-hung windows. 


Traffic Safety. ‘Organized Safety by Or- 
ganized Parents and Teachers” is the title 
of an attractive manual of suggestions for pro- 
moting traffic safety. It is issued by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
through its Traffic Safety Education Project, 
Room 1406, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 
City. 


“Uncle Sam’s Bookshop.” Suggestions for 
making government publications more easily 
available to the public were introduced into the 
Congressional Record on July 23 by Repre- 
sentative J. Walter Lambeth of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. They were in the form of a letter 
which the Public Printer wrote at the request 
of Mr. Lambeth and emphasized the conven- 
ience and economy which would result from 
better methods of salesmansh'n Reprints 
may be obtained on request to Mr. i.» mbeth. 
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Home Extension in the Indian Field 
Service. A Home Extension Association of 
the U. S. Indian Field Service was or- 
ganized at the National Conference of Indian 
Service Extension Workers in Denver in May. 
The membership will be limited to the home 
extension agents and home aids in the Indian 
Service, who will be members of the state home 
economics associations within the states in 
which they are working. The officers are: 
president, Mrs. Dorothy Root, home extension 
agent, Kiawa Jurisdiction, Anakarko, Okla- 
homa; secretary and treasurer, Elizabeth Hart, 
Pima Jurisdiction, Arizona; co-ordinator, Dr. 
Henrietta K. Burton, supervisor-at-large in the 
Indian Service, Washington, D. C. 

Conferences on Education in Family Life 
and Parenthood. The National Council of 
Parent Education has arranged ten regional 
conferences at which teachers, counselors, and 
other professional workers actively concerned 
with family and parent education who are 
members of the Council, may discuss their 
work in relation to national trends. Four 
conferences were held in October, and the 
following are scheduled: November 24, Ithaca; 
November 28, Detroit; November 29, Minne- 
apolis; December 1, Chicago; December 6, 
Los Angeles; December 13, Berkeley, California. 
Arrangements for conferences in Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Denver, and Dallas 
also are being discussed. Further information 
may be obtained from the National Council 
of Parent Education, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Educational Broadcasting. ‘The Second Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Broadcasting 
will be held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago from 
November 29 to December 1. The American 
system of broadcasting, an evaluation of broad- 
casting from the point of view of the listener, 
educational broadcasting, and the future of 


radio have been selected as the topics of the 
four general sessions. Each afternoon will be 
devoted to section meetings in which specialists 
will discuss specific aspects of these subjects. 
At the banquet on the second evening, the 
speakers will talk on the international signifi- 
cance of radio. To give the conference unity 
and continuity, one person, Dr. Lyman Bryson 
of Columbia University, has been designated as 
leader of all the discussions which follow the 
general sessions. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. C. S. Marsh, executive secre- 
tary, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Association for Childhood Education. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and the last week in April have 
been chosen as the place and time for the forty- 
fifth annual convention of this professional 
organization for teachers of young children. 
The Netherland-Plaza Hotel will be convention 
headquarters. As usual, the program will 
include small study classes to provide oppor- 
tunities for informal discussion and intensive 
study of individual problems. 

International Management Congress. The 
time and place of the Seventh International 
Management Congress have been fixed for 
September 19 to 23, 1938, in Washington, D. C. 
The Congress is called by the International 
Committee of Scientific Management, to which 
are affiliated management councils in a dozen or 
more countries. The direction of the Congress 
has been entrusted to the National Manage- 
ment Council of the United States. One of the 
six sections of the Congress will deal with prob- 
lems of home management, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
editor of This Week. 

Progressive Education Workshop in Second- 
ary Education. Ten home economists con- 
stituted one of the groups taking part in the 
study and discussion sessions at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York, from July 
2 to August 13. Ivol Spafford of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota acted as leader for the 
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first two weeks, then Ellen Miller of the Merrill- 
Palmer School took charge. The latter, Helen 
Burnham of Denver, and Beatrice Olson of 
Florida were fellowship members. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. The 1937 annual meeting was held in 
New York City on October 6 in connection with 
the convention of the American Public Health 
Association; and the sessions of other organiza- 
tions with similar aims which were also meeting 
at that time were included on the Society’s 
program. The address at the Society’s own 
meeting was by Dr. William F. Snow, who 
spoke on “Saving Sight Through Public 
Action.” 

National Safety Congress. The Home 
Safety Committee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil arranged a forenoon program during the 
meetings of the Twenty-sixth National Safety 
Congress at Kansas City, October 11 to 15. 
The chairman of the committee, Rosamond 
Losh of the Kansas City Children’s Bureau, 
presided. There were panel discussions of 
practical problems in home safety education, a 
paper by Dr. Paul A. Witty of Northwestern 
University on ‘Psychological Approach to the 
Study of Home Safety,” and a demonstration 
of the use of puppets in teaching home safety. 

American Country Life Association. The 
National Rural Forum conducted by the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association at Manhattan, 
Kansas, October 14 to 16, had as its theme 
“The People and the Land.” At the first 
session, the president, Grace E. Frysinger, gave 
an address on “The Conservation of Human 
Resources.” At each of the other sessions, 
there was an introductory talk on some aspect 
of the central theme, followed by a panel dis- 
cussion. Two other conferences preceded the 
forum during the day of October 14—that of 
the Youth Section of the Association and the 
National Conference on the Rural Home, at 
which Miss Frysinger presided. 

Henry Wright Library. The directors of the 
Housing Study Guild have voted to establish 
its library as a memorial to Henry Wright and 
to house it in the Federation Technical School, 
116 East 16th Street, New York City. This 
school is a non-profit, co-operative institution 
sponsored by the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians to pro- 
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vide for the educational needs of technicians 
and technical students. In 1935, the Housing 
Study Guild, a pioneer in housing research in 
this country, loaned its carefully selected work- 
ing library to the Suburban Division of the 
Resettlement Administration. 


ARKANSAS 


State Department of Education. Fifteen 
home economics teachers of the state did sum- 
mer work toward degrees at Arkansas State 
Teachers College at Conway; three did gradu- 
ate study at the University of Arkansas, eleven 
at the University of Tennessee, two at Colum- 
bia University, one at Colorado State College, 
two at the University of Minnesota, and two 
at Iowa State College. 

Alma Keys, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, taught a course on Methods in Adult 
Education during the summer quarter at 
the Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. 

University of Arkansas. During the annual 
conference of extension workers held at the 
University from August 4 to 7, one discussion 
dealt with “Developing Higher Standards in 
Housing,” and speakers included Connie J. 
Bonslagel, Deane G. Carter, and Mrs. Ida A. 
Fenton. At another session, Clara O. Nale of 
the Rural Electrification Administration spoke 
on “Practical Use of Electricity for Farm and 
Home.” 

Hazel Hatcher, who has been working toward 
her doctorate in home economics education at 
the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of teacher training in home 
economics at the University of Arkansas. 

Arkansas Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs. The annual meeting and encampment 
were held at Camp Pike from August 10 to 13. 
Topics for group discussions included ‘Child 
Development and Parental Education,” ““Con- 
sumer Education,’ “Personal Improvement 
and Social Customs,” “Business Facts for the 
Homemaker,” “Government and Taxation,” 
“Community Interests,” “Electricity for Farm 


and Home Use.” There were exhibits of handi- 
crafts, home industries, clothing, and home- 
made games. 


Extension Service. Mrs. Esther G. Kramer 
and six home demonstration agents attended 
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summer school at Colorado State University; 
three attended Louisiana State University, one 
the University of Tennessee, one Alabama Uni- 
versity, and one the University of Missouri. 
Little Rock Public Schools. Gay Gattis, city 
supervisor of home economics, was on the sum- 
mer school staff at the University of Arkansas. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Teachers College. The home 
economics department suffered a great loss in 
the death of Ivah M. Rhyan at her home in 
Terre Haute on July 30. Head of the depart- 
ment for 22 years, she was in active service 
until January 1937. She will be missed by all 
who knew her and knew of her, for her life and 
personality touched many not only in the home 
economics world but in all walks of life. 

Mrs. Anne M. Lee will act as head of the 
department this year, and the clothing classes 
will be in charge of Mrs. Lita Luebbers of 
Albion, Michigan. 

Lucille Marker, who formerly taught in the 
high school at Christman, Illinois, has joined 
the staff of the home economics department of 
the Laboratory School. 

Purdue University. New staff appointments 
in home economics include: Dr. Marion E. 
Griffith, formerly of Ohio State University, as 
assistant professor of clothing and textiles; 
Mary Louise Bone, recently chief dietitian at 
Ohio State University Hospital at Columbus, as 
assistant in foods and nutrition; Esther C. Mc- 
Kinney, as assistant in foods and nutrition; 
Doris E. Dechert, as assistant in institution 
management; Ruth Schooler as assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education and itin- 
erant teacher trainer; and Marjorie Acheson, 
who will live in the second home management 
house, as assistant in home administration. 

Ruth Houghton has been appointed director 
of the newly created placement service for 
women. 

The following apprentice teachers have been 
appointed for the nursery school: Azile Kokos, 
Nancye B. Trimble, Louise Stevens, and Mar- 
garet Boyd. 

State Fair Exhibits. Educational exhibits 
portraying the types of work offered at Ball 
State Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana University, and Purdue Uni- 
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versity were on display at the State Fair from 
September 4 to 10. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Hester Chadderdon has 
returned to Ohio State University for study 
and research in education. She holds the Ellen 
H. Richards fellowship. 

Mary S. Lyle has returned to the home eco- 
nomics education staff after a year of advanced 
study at Ohio State University. 

Dean Genevieve Fisher visited Hawaii this 
summer. 

Dr. P. Mabel Nelson of the foods and nutri- 
tion department and Olive Settles of the tex- 
tiles and clothing department had a vacation 
trip to Guatemala. 

The Seventh Annual State Conference of 
Iowa Vocational Homemaking Instructors was 
held on the campus from August 17 to 20. The 
subject considered was “Education for a Chang- 
ing World.” 

Mabel Russell of the applied art department 
taught at the University of Wisconsin this past 
summer. 

Mary Kirkpatrick of the foods and nutrition 
department taught consumer education and 
home management at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Agnes Mc- 
Clelland has joined the staff of the textiles and 
clothing department to succeed Bernice Allen, 
now acting head of the clothing and textiles 
work at Washington State College. Mary I. 
Campbell will teach foods and home manage- 
ment. She succeeds Mrs. Lucille McCall Rey- 
nolds who resigned and is now living in Phila- 
delphia. 

Extension Service. Six outstanding choruses 
of rural women were selected at the time of 
the home demonstration Achievement Days 
to participate in the County Rural Women’s 
Chorus Tournament held for the first time at 
the 1937 Iowa State Fair. As a result of the 
tournament, 45 choruses, with a total member- 
ship of 1,102 women, have been organized in 
the state. 

The home economics extension department is 
co-operating with the Iowa State Planning 
Board and local committees in a demonstration 
in the southern part of the state, to show the 


effect of the co-ordination of all agencies in 
developing a community. 


State Board for Vocational Education. 
Gladys Wyckoff, itinerant teacher for the 
Board, taught two courses at the summer ses- 
sion at Kansas State College. 

Rose Cologne, parent education worker, did 
special work at the Institute of Family Rela- 
tionships in Los Angeles and also attended 
Cornell University during the summer. 

Hazel Thompson spent her vacation in the 
British Isles and on the Continent. 

Kansas State College. Gladys Wyckoff of 
the State Department of Vocational Education 
was a member of the home economics education 
staff during summer school. 

Eva McMillan, Katherine Zipse, and Mrs. 
Lucile Rust attended the Home Economics 
Institute at Ohio State University in August. 

Ruth M. Smith has joined the staff of the 
department of art, which has eight members on 
its active teaching staff for 1937-38. Dorothy 
Barfoot and Louise H. Everhardy are on sabbat- 
ic leave this year for study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The department has 520 students 
enrolled in its courses in design, costume design, 
and interior decoration. 

In the clothing and textiles department, Dr. 
Hazel Fletcher of Indiana University has been 
appointed an assistant professor to succeed 
Esther Bruner-Nelson, who resigned. 

Dr. Martha M. Kramer of the department of 
food economics and nutrition is on leave of 
absence this year. She planned to teach in 
Yenching University, Peiping, and next sum- 
mer to continue her tour around the world. 

New members of the teacher-training staff 
in home economics education are: Nora Bare, 
supervisor of home projects; and Mila Pishney, 
Hildred Cooper, and Mrs. Ferrol Cowan, 
supervising teachers. 

La Velle Wood of the department of institu- 
tional economics is spending the first half of 
her sabbatical leave in the Orient. She plans 


to study at the University of Washington next 
semester. Dryden Quist, a member of the 
department for the past five years, resigned to 
become director of the new Wyandotte High 
School cafeteria in Kansas City, Kansas. 
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Mrs. Helen Fisher is director of the nursery 
school this year while Mrs. Leone Kell is on 
leave of absence for graduate study at Cornell 
University. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Louise Gibson was one of 25 teachers and 
administrators sent by the State of Kansas to 
George Peabody College during the summer 
quarter to continue work on the program for 
the improvement of instruction in Kansas. 
Her special problem dealt with the teaching of 
consumer education in the clothing field from 
the first grade through junior college. 

A parent-teacher institute, conducted by the 
home economics department, was held on the 
campus during the summer session. The pro- 
gram was planned in co-operation with state 
and local leaders of the P.-T.A., and special 
emphasis was given to youth problems and to 
the home and family. Mrs. Charles E. Roe, 
field secretary of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, was the leader. Dr. 
Regina Westcott Wieman of Chicago was one 
of the speakers. 

MAINE 

Maine Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee is now serving as the Asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee. 

Farmington State Normal School. Lena 
Wyman, formerly of Nasson College, has been 
appointed instructor of foods and nutrition. 

Mrs. Doris Lake, for the past seven years 
director of the practice house, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of home economics 
and director of the practice house at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

University of Maine. Cecilia McCarthy, for- 
merly of Simmons College and the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, has 
accepted the position in the institutional man- 
agement department formerly held by Mrs. 
Mabel Stewart, who resigned. 

Mrs. Reha Johnson Loosli has been appointed 
instructor in home management and child de- 
velopment to succeed Eleanor Haile, who 
resigned to go to Tennessee. 

Beatrice Coney of Commerce, Texas, has 
accepted the new itinerant teacher-training 
position which is under the direction of the 
State Department of Education and the Uni- 
versity. 


1937) 


Pearl S. Greene, head of the department, has 
returned after a leave of absence since February 
1 for study at Cornell. 

A nursery school is being operated this semes- 
ter under the direction of Mrs. E. J. Nieder- 
frank for a group of children whose parents are 
carrying it as an independent project. The 
University is contributing the use of its nursery 
school quarters, and students are co-operating 
in the feeding of the children. 

Extension Service. Pauline Budge became 
the home demonstration agent in Somerset 
County on July 1. 

Frances Cisar replaced Francelia Dean as 
home demonstration agent in Piscataquis 
County on September 1. Miss Dean has re- 
signed to become a homemaker. 

The State Library, in co-operation with the 
Maine Extension Service, will soon release to 
rural homes in the state over one hundred sets 
of the latest best fiction combined with a few 
of the finest nonfiction and children’s books. 

Helen Spaulding, clothing specialist, at- 
tended the summer session at Rutgers Uni- 
versity; and Betty Tryon, home demonstration 
agent in Franklin County, and Ruth Callaghan, 
home demonstration agent in Oxford County, 
attended the summer session at Cornell. 

Vocational Home Economics. The schools 
of Maine this year have experienced more 
changes among their home economics teachers 
than during any other year in the past twelve. 
This fall five new vocational departments were 
opened, three new general homemaking depart- 
ments were added, and four general depart- 
ments were changed to vocational ones. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Minnesota is one of the four associations 
affiliated with the A.H.E.A. that include an 
organized group of homemakers. 

For the last eight years the home demonstra- 
tion agents of the state have had a 100 per cent 
membership in the Association, the only group 
to have reached this mark. 
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At the last general meeting in May, the mem- 
bers voted to organize the state into district 
associations. Previously there has been just 
one central association, but the growth of the 
organization has made it difficult to serve all 
of the members. The districts will be approxi- 
mately the same as those of the Minnesota 
Educational Association. 

Speakers for this year’s meetings will be 
selected to develop different phases of the theme 
“Human Relationships.” 

University of Minnesota. Wylle B. McNeal, 
head of the home economics department, has 
just returned from six months’ leave of absence 
spent visiting schools and colleges in the East 
and Southeast. 

Eva Blair, nutrition specialist, has returned 
from a year’s leave of absence for study at 
Columbia University and travel in Norway and 
Sweden. 

Marion Weller has retired from the staff and 
is taking a trip around the world. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting will be held in Jackson on 
November 5 and 6. On the evening of the 
fifth, a banquet will be held for the student 
clubs. The general program will follow on the 
sixth. 

Junior College, Decatur. Frances Henley is 
to be head of the department of home economics 
this year. She has been head of the home 
demonstration department at Grenada College, 
which has been closed because of lack of funds. 

Mississippi State College for Women. Mary 
Wilson, head of the department of home eco- 
nomics, taught at the University of Maryland 
last summer. 

Imogene Harroll attended summer school at 
the University of Tennessee. 

The home economics department is co-oper- 
ating with the extension division of Mississippi 
State College in teaching extension methods to 
home economics majors who are interested in 
going into home demonstration work. 
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